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Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  October  28$,  1854. 


Rev.  E.  Erskine, 

Dear  Sir — Having  heard  with  much  interest  the  excellent  discourse 
which  you  recently  delivered  in  view  of  the  judgments  of  God  in  the 
late  drought  and  pestilence,  and  a second  one  on  the  improvement  of  the 
solemn  visitation  of  Providence  in  the  removal  by  death  of  some  of  the 
most  valued  members  of  our  church  and  congregation;  and  believing 
they  would  be  read  with  similar  interest  by  many  who  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  them  delivered,  we  the  undersigned,  members  of  the 
Session,  respectfully  solicit  a copy  for  publication. 

Alfred  Armstrong, 

J.  W.  Cottrell, 

S.  B.  Heise. 


We  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Congrega- 
tion, would  respectfully  and  cordially  unite  in  the  above  request. 

J.  II.  Mifflin, 

Kobert  Dick, 

Philip  F.  Fry, 

H.  M.  North, 

John  Chester, 

It.  Williams, 

E.  K.  Boice, 

Robert  Houston, 
William  S.  McCorkle, 
James  Myers, 

Thomas  Cochran, 

John  Cochran, 

William  Mathott, 

C.  W.  Stewart, 

David  Zink, 

A.  Caldwell, 

B.  F.  Spangler. 


Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  November  Ath,  1854. 

Gentlemen — The  discourses  which  you  have  been  pleased  so  kindly  to 
solicit  for  publication,  were  prepared  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of 
those  solemn  and  afflictive  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  to  which 
they  relate,  and  with  no  view  to  their  publication.  The  favour  with 
which  they  were  received  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  delivered,  and  to  the  interest  felt  in  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  not  to  any  particular  excellence  in  the 
discourses  themselves.  They  were  hurriedly  written,  and  are  in  their 
first  drafts,  writh  numerous  abbreviations.  So  soon  as  I can  find  time  to 
rewrite  them,  I will  place  them  at  your  disposal. 


Yery  Respectfully,  Yours, 


E.  ERSKINE. 


To  Messrs.  Alfred  Armstrong, 


J.  W.  Cottrell, 
S.  B.  IIeise, 


Robert  Dick, 

P.  F.  Fry, 

William  S.  McCorkle,  M.  D. 


J.  Houston  Mifflin,  Esq.  John  Chester,  M.  D. 
II.  M.  NoRTn,  Esq.  — John  Cochran, 


Thomas  Cochran,  and  others. 


GOD  IN  THE  PESTILENCE. 


2 SAMUEL,  XXIV.  15. 

So  the  Lord  sent  a pestilence  upon  Israel  from  the  morning  even  to  the  time  appointed: 

AND  THERE  DIED  OF  THE  PEOPLE  FROM  DAN  EVEN  TO  BeER-SHEBA  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  MEN. 

From  the  context  we  learn  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  fearful 
judgment  described  in  the  text.  The  Jewish  commonwealth, 
with  David  as  their  king,  had  been  highly  prospered  of  God. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  people  had  greatly  sinned  and  offended 
God.  They  had  been  ungrateful  for  the  blessings  bestowed 
upon  them;  they  had  not  profited  by  the  means  employed  for 
the  revival  of  pure  religion  amongst  them ; they  had  been 
guilty  of  indulging  in  that  pride,  and  luxury,  and  wickedness, 
which  are  the  usual  offspring  of  unsanctified  prosperity.  To 
all  these  sins  they  had  added  that  of  frequent  rebellions  against 
David,  their  divinely  appointed  king;  and  at  last  that  of  rebel- 
ling to  such  an  extent  as  the  attempting  of  his  dethronement, 
and  the  setting  up  of  Absalom  in  his  stead.  These  rebellions 
on  the  part  of  the  people  against  their  king,  though  cordially 
forgiven  upon  the  part  of  David,  constituted  a national  defec- 
tion from  God,  and  as  such  called  for  national  punishment. 
And  hence,  as  we  are  told,  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Israel.  And  God  permitted  Satan  to  tempt 
and  overcome  the  king,  and  to  cause  him  to  sin  in  requiring 
the  people  to  be  numbered,  that  in  having  an  occasion  to  chas- 
tise him,  he  might  also  punish  the  people  for  their  trans- 
gressions. They  had  merited  rebuke  and  correction  on  ac- 
count of  the  sins  already  enumerated;  and  the  sin  into  which 
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the  Lord  allowed  tlieir  king  to  be  led,  was  permitted  as  an 
occasion  for  his  humiliation  and  their  public  chastisement. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  constituted  the  sin  of  David  in  causing 
the  people  to  be  numbered,  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  was 
a sin,  and  a great  sin,  there  can  be  no  question.  But  as  to 
what  was  the  precise  point  of  the  offence,  there  has  been  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  sin,  however,  doubtless  consisted  in 
the  thought  and  purpose  of  numbering  the  people  being  the  off- 
spring of  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  king’s  heart,  as  excited 
by  Satan,  and  which  induced  him  to  the  measure,  and  made  it 
offensive  to  God  in  the  case  of  his  own  chosen  servant.  David 
had  no  command  from  God  to  number  the  people.  He  wras 
doubtless  suffered  to  become  elated  by  the  idea  of  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  be  excited  with  an  ambitious 
desire,  accompanied  with  a feeling  of  self-complacency,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  skill  and  good  government,  to  have  known  the 
number  of  his  valiant  men,  and  how  populous,  and  flourishing, 
and  strong  the  kingdom  had  become  under  his  reign.  In  this 
way  God  may  have  permitted  the  aged  king  to  transgress,  with 
the  purpose  of  overruling  his  sin  to  his  own  greater  abasement 
and  the  people’s  chastisement. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  people  were  numbered  from  Dan  to 
Beer-sheba,  from  one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  eight  hundred  thousand  valiant  men 
that  drew  the  sword  were  reported  to  the  king.  But  no  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  king’s  heart  smote  him.  God  touched 
his  conscience  with  a sense  of  his  guilt.  “And  David  said  to 
the  Lord,  I have  sinned  greatly  in  that  I have  done.  And  now, 
I beseech  thee,  0 Lord,  take  away  the  iniquity  of  thy  servant, 
for  I have  done  very  foolishly.” 

David  thus  humbly  confessed,  and  bitterly  repented  of  his 
sin.  But  as  the  offence  was  a public  one,  suffered  on  account 
of  the  sins  of  the  people,  God  would  correct  it  in  a public 
manner. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  therefore  came  unto  the  king’s  pro- 
phet, commanding  him  to  “go  and  say  unto  David,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  I offer  thee  three  things;  choose  thee  one  of  them, 
that  I may  do  it  unto  thee.  Shall  seven  years  of  famine  come 
unto  thee  in  thy  land?  Or  wilt  thou  flee  three  months  before 
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thine  enemies,  -while  they  pursue  thee?  Or  that  there  be  three 
days’  pestilence  in  thy  land?  And  David  said  unto  Gad,  I 
am  in  a great  strait.  Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
for  his  mercies  are  great;  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of 
man.”  David  feared  the  Lord,  and  prepared  his  heart,  and 
humbled  his  soul  in  his  sight,  and  preferred  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord — knowing  that  as  his  majesty  is,  so  is  his 
mercy — rather  than  into  the  hands  of  men,  who  would  have 
triumphed  in  his  misery,  and  been  hardened  by  his  oppression. 

“ So  the  Lord  sent  a pestilence  upon  Israel  from  the  morning 
even  to  the  time  appointed,  and  there  died  of  the  people  from 
Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba  seventy  thousand  men.”  And  when 
the  angel,  the  appointed  messenger  of  God,  stretched  out  his 
hand  upon  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  the  Lord  repented  him  of 
the  evil,  i.  e.,  he  did  not  proceed  to  the  extent  of  the  judgment 
threatened,  but  said  to  the  destroying  angel,  “It  is  enough, 
stay  now  thy  hand.” 

And  when  David  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  standing  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  Divine  justice  apparently  about  to  be  executed 
upon  that  city,  then  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  were 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  fell  upon  their  faces ; and  David  said  unto 
the  Lord,  Is  it  not  I that  commanded  the  people  to  be  num- 
bered? “Lo,  I have  sinned,  and  I have  done  wickedly,  but 
these  sheep,  what  have  they  done?  Let  thy  hand,  I pray  thee, 
be  against  me,  and  against  my  father’s  house.”  This  was  most 
earnest  and  fervent  supplication.  David  felt  that  it  was  he 
that  had  sinned  and  done  the  evil,  and  he  entreated  that  as  the 
whole  blame  was  his,  the  punishment  might  rest  upon  him  and 
his  household.  He  was  honest  and  sincere.  He  made  no  ex- 
cuse. He  sought  to  roll  off  the  blame  on  no  one  else,  as  the 
guilty  are  often  prone  to  do;  he  took  all  upon  himself.  His 
sin  had  indeed  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  judgment, 
but  the  people  were  far  from  the  innocency  w-hich  David 
seemed  to  suppose,  and  which  the  name  (sheep)  he  applied  to 
them  would  denote.  Their  previous  wickedness  was  in  reality 
the  procuring  cause  of  the  calamity. 

David’s  intercessions,  however,  prevailed.  And  it  was  no 
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doubt  in  view  of  them,  and  his  previous  humiliation  and  earnest 
supplications  in  behalf  of  the  people,  together  with  those  of 
the  elders  who  were  assembled  with  him,  and  with  him  were 
prostrated  before  God  during  the  prevalence  of  the  pestilence, 
that  God  is  said  to  have  repented  him  of  the  evil,  to  have 
stayed  the  execution  of  the  threatened  judgment  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  to  have  said  to  the  destroying  angel,  “It  is  enough, 
stay  now  thy  hand.” 

And  then,  when,  as  we  further  learn,  David  had  gone  up 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  and  had  bought  a 
piece  of  ground  near  to  Mount  Zion,  used  by  Araunah,  a 
Jebusite  by  birth,  as  a threshing-floor — when  he  had  bought  it, 
and  oxen  for  sacrificing,  refusing  to  accept  them  as  a gift,  not 
being  willing  to  offer  burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord  his  God 
which  cost  him  nothing,  he  builded  an  altar  and  offered  sacri- 
fices of  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  and  called  upon  the 
Lord.  And  the  Lord  answered  him  from  heaven  by  fire  upon 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  consuming  the  sacrifice,  which  fire 
was  an  emblem  of  the  divine  and  vindictive  justice  threatened 
against  them,  but  coming  thus  and  consuming  the  sacrifice,  and 
sparing  the  offenders,  who  plead  guilty  and  entreated  for 
mercy,  it  afforded  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  sacrifice 
was  accepted,  and  that  the  Lord  was  propitiated.  “ So  the 
Lord  was  entreated  for  the  land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed 
from  Israel.” 

Now  this  passage  to  us  at  this  time,  dear  afflicted  hearers,  is 
full  of  interest  and  is  deeply  instructive.  From  it  we  learn  that 
God  is  the  author  of  the  pestilence,  that  it  is  sent  as  a judgment 
in  consecpience  of  sin,  that  He  alone  can  stay  it,  and  that  He 
will  stay  it,  in  view  of  deep  humiliation  and  heartfelt  penitence 
and  renunciation  of  sin,  and  in  answer  to  earnest  intercession 
and  entreaty  on  the  part  of  his  people.  All  these  points  are 
fully  sustained,  and  amply  illustrated  in  the  case  set  forth  in 
this  passage  of  sacred  history.  God  sent  that  pestilence;  He 
sent  it  as  a judgment  for  their  sins,  He  alone  could  stay  it,  and 
when  the  king  and  the  people  were  chastised  and  humbled,  and 
He  was  entreated  for  the  land,  the  plague  was  stayed  from 
Israel. 
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Does  God  still  visit  judgments  upon  nations,  communities, 
families,  and  individuals,  in  consequence  of  their  sins,  when  the 
ordinary  means  have  failed  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and 
reformation?  No  one  can  read  the  records  of  his  providential 
dealings  with  his  ancient  people,  nor  carefully  watch  the  course 
of  Divine  Providence  under  the  present  dispensation,  without 
being  fully  convinced  that  this  is  a law  in  the  order  of  his 
providence.  These  judgments  may  assume  varied  forms,  from 
the  severest  punitive  chastisements,  in  the  form  of  wars,  and 
pestilences,  and  famines,  and  wide-spread  sicknesses,  and  great 
conflagrations,  and  sudden  crashes  in  commerce  and  business, 
to  the  still  worse  form  of  utter  abandonment  of  God  for  a time 
to  continued  impenitence  and  the  grossest  forms  of  impiety  and 
wickedness.  For  the  nation  or  kingdom  that  will  not  serve 
God  shall  perish,  yea  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted. 
(Isa.  lx.  10.)  And  as  it  is  with  nations,  so  is  it  with  commu- 
nities, families,  and  individuals. 

All  the  plagues  and  droughts,  and  famines  and  pestilences, 
which  were  ever  sent  upon  Israel,  from  the  time  they  escaped 
from  the  plagues  sent  upon  Egypt  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  deliverance,  or  their  making  and  worshipping  the 
golden  calf  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  time  they  crucified  the  Son 
of  God  upon  Calvary — or  from  the  smiting  of  the  three  thou- 
sand in  Israel,  to  the  general  dispersion  of  the  Jews  as  a nation — ■ 
all  were  sent  of  God,  sent  as  judgments  or  chastisements,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  sins — their  apostacies,  murmurings,  rebellions, 
profanations,  ingratitude,  idolatry,  and  general  wickedness; 
and  just  as  often  as  they  humbled  themselves  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  and  acknowledged  their  sins  and  entreated  for 
mercy,  just  so  often  was  the  sword  of  divine  justice  stayed,  and 
the  rod  of  divine  correction  withdrawn.  And  this  same  prin- 
ciple, which  runs  throughout  the  Bible  history,  with  an  appli- 
cation such  as  the  most  heedless  reader  can  scarce  overlook, 
pervades  the  whole  course  of  Divine  Providence  in  regard  to 
nations  and  communities.  We  only  want  an  inspired  history 
of  the  divine  administration  in  the  case  of  other  nations,  in 
every  age,  to  show  us  this  same  principle  in  universal  operation. 

That  God’s  hand  is  in  the  pestilence,  and  in  the  fire,  and  in 
the  flood,  all  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  an  all-sustaining 
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and  controlling  Providence,  -which  is  one  of  the  simplest  deduc- 
tions from  the  perfections  of  God — a Providence  which  is  as 
particular  as  it  is  universal — must  admit.  That  they  are  sent 
as  judgments  -or  chastisements  for  sin,  is  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  Scripture.  That  God  will  stay  his  judgments  in 
view  of  deep  humiliation,  sincere  repentance,  and  earnest 
prayer,  is  abundantly  taught  both  by  precept  and  by  example. 

Has  God  then  been  dealing  with  us  in  judgment?  Has  he 
sent  upon  us  one  of  those  remarkable  visitations,  by  which  he 
has  been  wont  to  punish  and  chastise  the  wickedness  of 
individuals,  and  the  crimes  of  nations  and  communities? 
I verily  believe  he  has.  And  must  not  all  in  the  fearful 
pestilence  which  visited,  and  scourged,  and  desolated  this 
town,  and  which  has,  and  continues  to  spread  its  ravages 
in  other  places,  near  and  remote,  recognize  the  rod  of  Divine 
rebuke  and  correction  lifted  up  to  chastise  nations  and  commu- 
nities, and  which  has  been  laid  upon  us  in  a merited  and  right- 
eous judgment;  or  as  a heavy  chastisement  for  our  sins,  and  a 
solemn  admonition  to  other  places?  Did  ever  the  voice  of  a 
righteous  Providence  sound  more  loudly  in  the  ears  of  any  com- 
munity, in  any  dispensation  not  designedly  miraculous,  than  in 
the  ears  of  this,  during  the  prevalence  of  that  most  fearful 
pestilence?  It  was  alarming.  Was  ever  the  hand  of  Divine 
Providence  laid  more  bare,  in  any  dispensation  not  designedly 
miraculous,  than  in  that  which  has  just  passed  over  us?  It 
was  startling.  There  was  but  little  room,  and  we  were  re- 
joiced to  see  but  little  disposition  to  speculate  about  the  vain 
notions  of  chance,  or  second  causes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
great  First  Cause,  under  this  frowning  providence.  Neither 
that  Atheism  of  the  human  heart  which  would  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  God  altogether,  nor  that  which  would  exclude  him  from 
the  superintendence  of  both  natural  and  human  affairs,  seemed 
to  find  any  countenance  during  the  prevalence  of  the  pesti- 
lence. The  visitation  was  of  such  a character,  and  came  upon 
us  in  such  a way,  as  to  force  the  notion  of  the  Divine  agency 
upon  the  attention  of  the  most  thoughtless.  God  was  then  too 
near,  his  voice  sounded  too  loudly,  his  hand  was  made  too  bare, 
either  to  be  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten.  Whether  the  immediate 
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cause  of  the  sickness  ■was  the  low  state  of  the  river,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  long  protracted  and  wide  spread  drought;  or 
the  arrival  of  a train  of  cars,  freighted  with  the  disease,  or  both 
combined,  yet  all  were  made  to  feel  that  in  it  was  the  hand  of 
God;  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  Him  who  holds  the  winds  in 
his  hands,  and  who  causeth  it  to  rain  or  not  to  rain,  as  he 
pleases.  That  it  was  brought  about  by  Him  under  whose  con- 
trol are  all  events,  great  and  small,  and  without  whom  a spar- 
row shall  not  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  sudden  appearance  and  fearful  ravages  of  the  disease, 
which  at  the  time  was  not  prevailing  anywhere  near  at  hand, 
and  which  until  recent  years  was  unknown  in  the  land,  were 
most  unexpected  and  alarming.  You  had  read  of  its  ravages 
in  other  places,  but  from  it  you  had,  perhaps  rather  boastfully, 
considered  this  place  as  exempt.  And  formerly  this  disease 
was  regarded  as  peculiar  to  eastern  and  pestilential  climes.  It 
did  not,  however,  long  continue  to  hover  alone,  like  the  deadly 
simoom,  over  those  regions  in  which  it  was  first  generated.  It 
soon  migrated  northward  into  the  colder  regions  of  Russia, 
and  westward  into  the  more  temperate  and  healthful  climate 
of  Europe,  and  from  thence  it  came  rapidly  onward  to  America. 
In  its  march  it  defied  the  skill  of  the  physician,  and  the  pre- 
cautions of  quarantine.  Still  it  retained  all  its  original  malig- 
nity, and  seemed  to  shroud  itself  in  increasing  mystery.  The 
most  eminent  in  medical  science  were  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  law  of  its  progress  was  veiled  in  mystery,  and 
that  it  was  pre-eminently  a pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness, 
and  a destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.  It  travelled,  an 
invisible  but  most  powerful  agent,  giving  no  tokens  of  its 
approach,  its  course  only  being  known  by  the  destruction 
' which  it  left  in  its  train.  Starting  up  suddenly  and  simulta- 
neously at  distant  places,  leaving  intervening  and  populous 
districts  wholly  untouched,  following  rivers,  crossing  oceans, 
and  scaling  mountains,  hovering  over  the  hot  plains  of  India, 
lingering  amid  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  travelling  from  the 
far  distant  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  to  the  western  wilds  of 
America,  it  baffied  all  speculation  as  to  its  origin  and  nature, 
and  bid  defiance  to  all  attempts  to  stay  its  onward  progress. 
Surely  when  this  pestilence,  winging  its  way  in  darkness 
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and  silence,  suddenly  lighted  down  upon  us,  poisoning,  as 
it  were,  the  very  air  we  breathed,  and  the  very  water  we 
drank,  and  the  very  food  we  ate,  converting  these  elements 
of  life  into  channels  and  sources  of  death;  wdien  it  walked 
our  streets  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  and  cut  down  our 
citizens  in  the  brightness  of  noonday,  baffling  all  the  intel- 
ligence and  skill  the  place  could  command,  in  attempting  to 
detect  its  origin,  explain  its  nature,  or  effect  a remedy,  being 
mysterious  in  its  origin,  irresistible  in  its  progress,  and  anoma- 
lous in  its  nature,  who  was  there  at  such  a time  that  could  but 
acknowledge  such  a pestilence  to  be  a messenger  from  God, 
sent  forth  to  rebuke  the  nations  that  are  ungodly,  to  chastise 
communities  for  their  impiety  and  wickedness,  and  to  remind 
all  that  there  is  a just  and  holy  God  in  heaven,  •who-  is  the 
righteous  ruler  over  all,  and  wTho  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
forgotten,  nor  mocked,  nor  insulted  with  impunity. 

At  that  time,  as  we  beheld  the  terrible  pestilence  thinning 
by  its  ravages  the  numbers  of  the  people;  wdien  the  cry  of 
death  was  heard  in  every  street;  when  the  very  sky  over  our 
heads  was  mantled  with  darkness  and  gloom;  when  much  fear 
and  the  deepest  anxiety  were  depicted  upon  almost  every  face; 
when  multitudes,  panic-stricken,  amid  the  greatest  excitement 
and  confusion,  fled  in  every  direction  as  for  their  lives;  wdien 
the  hours  of  daylight  were  too  few  to  bury  the  dead;  when  the 
unattended  hearse  was  to  be  seen  hurrying  amid  the  darkness 
of  the  night  with  corpses  to  the  place  of  burial;  when  the  ac- 
customed funeral  solemnities  in  very  many  instances  had  to  be 
dispensed  with;  when  coffin  after  coffin  was  hurried  to  the 
crowded  trench;  when  over  a hundred  and  fifty  out  of  a popu- 
lation of  a few  thousands  were  consigned  to  the  grave  during  a 
few  short  days;  and  when  bereaved  mothers  and  heart-broken 
widows  and  desolate  orphans  wept  and  sobbed  with  a grief 
which  rvould  not  be  comforted ; then,  0 then,  God  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  many  a voice  that  was  unused  to  prayer  was  heard 
to  call  upon  God. 

Since  the  hand  of  God  lias  been  and  must  be  thus  acknow- 
ledged in  this  pestilence,  since  we  must  confess  that  God  has 
visited  us  in  judgment,  it  becomes  us  very  seriously  and  atten- 
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tively  to  inquire,  Wherefore  hath  God  thus  visited  us?  What 
were  the  procuring  causes  of  such  a visitation?  What  had  we 
done  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  smite  us? 
What  called  for  the  use  of  his  chastising  rod? 

To  all  these  inquiries  there  can  be  but  one  answer — Our 
sins!  Our  sins!  Our  sins ! Your  sins  and  my  sins!  The  sins 
of  God’s  professing  people,  and  the  sins,  the  open  daring  wick- 
edness of  the  ungodly  in  this  place  and  throughout  the  land. 
If  a parallel  were  drawn  between  us,  either  as  a nation  or  as  a 
community,  and  the  Jewish  people  at  the  time  they  were  visited 
with  the  fearful  pestilence  described  in  our  text,  it  would  appear 
that  we  are  guilty  not  only  of  all  the  sins  with  which  they  were 
chargeable,  but  of  sins  of  a deeper  dye,  and  of  a form  more 
aggravated  and  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  any  which 
could  have  been  alleged  against  them. 

There  is  indeed  scarcely  a form  in  which  human  depravity 
can  manifest  itself,  but  it  has  unblushingly  assumed  amongst  us 
and  throughout  the  land,  from  the  saintliest  guise  of  hypocrisy 
to  deeds  of  utter  abandonment.  As  one  of  the  young  men 
some  time  since,  himself  making  no  pretensions  to  piety,  but 
whose  profession  was  such  as  to  afford  him  a better  opportunity 
of  observing  and  learning  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  the 
community  than  mine  would  possibly  admit  of,  said  to  me, 
There  are  degrees  and  kinds  of  wickedness  practiced  here,  of 
which  you  have  no  idea — some  of  which  he  went  on  to  specify. 

But  apart  from  the  secret  crimes  which  may  to  some  extent 
be  perpetrated  here;  apart  from  the  scenes  of  revelry  and 
drunkenness,  and  the  gambling  and  licentiousness  which  are 
carried  on  in  secret  places  and  under  the  cover  of  the  night, 
but  which  are  all  exposed  to  the  all-searching  gaze  of  the 
omniscient  God;  and  apai't  from  all  that  pride  and  selfishness, 
and  those  alienations  and  bickerings,  and  that  injustice  and 
fraud,  and  the  absence  of  that  brotherly  kindness  and  charity 
which  are  so  prevalent  among  what  are  known  as  the  better 
and  the  more  business  classes  here ; apart  from  all  these  things, 
how  great  are  the  open  sins  and  the  more  glaring  wickedness 
prevalent  here. 

For  example : A first,  and  leading  and  comprehensive  sin,  of 
which  this  place  is  exceedingly  guilty,  is  irreligion,  impiety, 
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forgetfulness  of  God,  recklessness  as  to  moral  obligations,  prac- 
tical infidelity,  indifference  towards  and  contempt  of  sacred  and 
divine  things.  This  is  a great  and  leading  sin,  and  one  which 
manifests  itself  in  a thousand  ways  in  the  shape  of  numerous 
specific  sins.  Yes,  I repeat  it,  irreligion,  insensibility  and  in- 
difference to  the  claims  of  God,  and  contempt  of  divine  things, 
has  been  a crying  sin  in  this  place.  And  this  leads  to  forget- 
fulness of  God,  to  extreme  worldliness,  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
creature  in  the  place  of  God,  and  to  covetousness  which  is 
idolatry.  It  is  a sin,  therefore,  which  is  most  dishonouring  to 
God,  and  one  which  he  will  not  long  endure  in  silence.  Let 
the  wicked  fight  and  rebel  against  him,  if  they  will;  let  them 
openly  dishonour  him,  if  they  dare.  Then  he  may  only  sit  in 
the  heavens  and  laugh  at  them,  or  hold  them  in  derision,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  kings  who  consult  together  against  the  Lord 
and  against  his  anointed.  But  to  forget  God,  to  neglect  him, 
to  blot  him  out  from  existence,  to  disregard  his  authority  and 
treat  him  with  indifference,  this  is  an  insult  too  great  to  be 
borne.  It  is  this  that  will  cause  his  arm  to  be  uplifted,  and  the 
sword  of  divine  vengeance  to  be  unsheathed,  and  the  authority 
and  majesty  of  heaven  to  be  vindicated.  And  yet,  fearful  as 
this  sin  is,  it  has  been  a prevailing  one  in  this  place. 

2.  A second  and  more  specific  sin,  a sin  which  flows  directly 
from  the  sin  of  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  contempt  of  his  laws, 
is  a recklessness  as  to  human  laws.  This  is  a sin  more  preva- 
lent here  than  you  are  perhaps  at  all  aware.  A sense  of  moral 
obligation  is  always  superior  to,  and  promotive  of,  a sense  of 
human  obligation.  Or,  in  other  words,  our  obligation  to  obey 
the  law  of  God,  is  greater,  more  solemn  and  binding,  than  our 
obligation  to  obey  mere  human  laws.  We  are  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  under  a moral 
obligation  to  obey  all  right  laws,  enacted  by  those  in  rightful 
authority  over  us,  because  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God.  But  so  soon  as  this  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  gone, 
then  has  the  sense  of  human  obligation  lost  its  greatest  im- 
pelling pow^r.  There  is  nothing  then  left  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  human  laws,  but  a sense  of  interest  or  of  fear — fear  of 
loss  or  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  this  sense  of  moral  obligation 
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that  makes  law-abiding  and  law-loving  citizens.  And  it  is 
the  absence  of  this  that  makes  outlaws.  Hence,  in  the  fre- 
quent infractions  of  the  laws  in  this  place — and  you  are  per- 
haps not  aware  that  the  suits  brought  for  alleged  infractions  of 
the  laws,  and  carried  up  to  the  court,  from  this  town,  are  greater 
than  from  any  other  quarter  of  the  county — in  these  infrac- 
tions of  the  laws,  against  which  suits  are  brought,  and  multi- 
tudes of  instances  occur  against  which  no  suit  is  brought — 
we  have  the  saddest  evidence  of  the  absence  of  a proper  and 
general  sense  of  moral  obligation.  And  a most  painful  fea- 
ture in  this  connection  is,  that  this  spirit  of  lawlessness,  this 
recklessness  as  to  moral  obligation,  seems  to  be  especially  pre- 
valent among  the  young.  The  youth  of  this  place,  and  the 
youth  of  the  land,  seem  to  be  growing  up  under  its  influence, 
and  to  be  rapidly  imbibing  more  and  more  of  this  spirit.  The 
multiplied  instances  of  lawlessness,  the  disposition  towards  vio- 
lence and  disorder,  so  prevalent  here  and  elsewhere,  are  only 
the  fruits  of  this  spirit  of  recklessness  as  to  moral  obligation; 
and  this  is  the  spirit  which  engenders  mobs,  and  riots,  and 
bloodshed,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  crimes,  a spirit 
which  is  exceedingly  dishonouring  to  God,  and  one  that  called 
loudly  for  rebuke  and  correction. 

3.  A third  sin  which  has  been  especially  common  in  this 
place,  is  that  of  profanation  ; profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
a profanation  of  God’s  holy  name.  This  is  a great  sin,  one 
which  has  always  speedily  provoked  God’s  displeasure,  and 
called  down  his  judgments.  To  profane  God’s  name,  and  his 
holy  Sabbath,  is  to  violate  two  important  commandments,  which 
he  has  placed  in  the  Decalogue.  God’s  name  is  that  by  which 
he  makes  himself  known,  such  as  his  titles,  attributes,  ordi- 
nances, word,  and  works.  To  take  these  in  vain,  or  to  make 
an  unholy  or  irreverent  use  of  them,  is  a sin  which  the  Lord 
will  not  suffer  to  go  long  unpunished.  Whosoever  doeth  this, 
he  has  declared  he  will  not  hold  guiltless.  However  much 
such  may  escape  the  punishments  of  men,  they  shall  not  escape 
the  righteous  judgments  of  God. 

The  Sabbath  day  God  has  commanded  all  men  everywhere 
to  remember  to  keep  holy.  It  is  that  one  day  in  seven  which 
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he  sanctified  and  set  apart  as  a day  of  rest — a day  of  cessation 
from  all  worldly  employments  and  recreations.  A day  which 
he  has  commanded  to  be  kept  holy,  requiring  all  its  sacred 
hours  to  be  devoted  to  his  worship  and  service,  except  so  much 
as  might  be  taken  up  with  works  of  necessity  and  mercy. 
The  Sabbath  day  is  therefore  holy  time — time  consecrated  of 
God  to  a specific  object.  And  any  appropriation  of  it  to  pur- 
poses different  from  that  to  which  he  especially  devoted  it,  is  a 
profanation  of  the  day — a desecration  of  that  which  he  has  con- 
secrated and  made  holy.  It  is  a robbery  of  God,  for  which  he 
will  hold  every  one  guilty  accountable.  The  sins  of  profanity 
and  Sabbath  desecration,  are  commonly  associated  together, 
and  both  are  great  and  crying  sins. 

And  yet  how  prevalent  have  they  been  in  this  place.  How 
frequently  is  God’s  holy  name  taken  in  vain ; how  irreverently 
and  recklessly  is  it  used ; to  what  improper  objects  is  it 
applied!  And  how  distressing  is  it  especially  to  hear  the 
oaths  and  blasphemies  which  roil  up  from  the  throats  of  the 
many  reckless  youth  which  at  night  infest  the  streets,  and 
which  pollute  the  air  like  the  tainted  breath  which  rises  from 
the  mouth  of  some  open  sepulchre. 

Hut  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  perhaps  a still  greater 
crime,  because  in  its  turn  it  becomes  a more  prolific  source  of 
numerous  other  vices.  The  Sabbath  rightly  observed,  brings 
with  it  priceless  blessings;  but  desecrated,  it  becomes  pregnant 
with  the  most  fearful  curses.  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  happily 
adapted  the  Sabbath  to  our  physical  and  moral  well-being.  It 
is  a day  precious  to  God  and  invaluable  to  man.  God  has 
highly  honoured  it  and  all  who  have  rightly  kept  it.  He  insti- 
tuted it  in  paradise,  proclaimed  it  in  solemn  majesty  from 
Sinai,  engraved  its  observance  upon  tables  of  stone,  and  trans- 
mitted it  as  a priceless  legacy  to  fallen  man  throughout  all 
generations. 

It  brings  with  it  a regular  and  stated  period  of  rest.  It 
furnishes  us  with  a season  for  calm  meditation  upon  the  word 
of  God,  and  for  the  solemn  consideration  of  the  things  of  eter- 
nity. It  is  a time  when  all,  both  old  and  young,  may  be 
gathered  within  the  sanctuary  for  the  ■worship  of  God,  and 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion ; a time  in 
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■which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  poured  down  for  the  conviction  and 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edification,  refreshment,  and 
comfort  of  the  saints;  a time  to  be  spent  in  a holy  manner, 
and  in  communion  with  holy  things.  Yet  how  differently  is  this 
holy  day  observed  by  multitudes  in  this  place  and  throughout 
this  land.  And  yet  we  read  that  when  the  children  of  Israel 
would  not  keep  God’s  Sabbaths,  nor  reverence  his  sanctuary, 
nor  hearken  unto  his  commandments,  that  God  declared  to  them 
that  he  would  send  a terror,  a consumption,  a burning  ague, 
a pestilence,  and  a war  upon  them,  that  should  consume  them; 
and  that  the  land  should  be  desolate,  and  the  cities  waste:  and 
then  should  the  land  rest,  and  enjoy  her  Sabbaths.  And  is 
not  God  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  and  his  law 
in  this  respect  unaltered  and  unalterable?  How  loudly  then 
has  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  here  and  elsewhere  called 
for  rebuke  and  chastisement! 

There  are  other  grievous  sins  common  among  us  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  cite  and  dwell  upon,  but  only  a bare  men- 
tion of  which  can  now  be  made;  such  as  the  almost  unre- 
stricted traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  the  undue  love  of  money, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  offensive 
to  God  than  all,  great  spiritual  deadness  in  the  churches;  a 
cold,  formal,  worldly  spirit,  a spirit  of  inactivity,  of  almost  utter 
doles/aWness,  among  the  professed  people  of  God.  What  have 
those  of  you  who  have  professed  the  religion  of  Christ  in  this 
church  been  doing  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  in  this 
place  or  elsewhere  ? I had  almost  said  nothing,  comparatively 
nothing.  Alas!  alas!  we  have  especially  committed  the  two 
great  evils.  We  have  forsaken  the  Fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  attempted  to  hew  out  to  ourselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns 
which  could  hold  no  water.  We  have  turned  away  from  the 
God  that  made  us  and  redeemed  us,  and  have  made  to  our- 
selves gods  of  silver  and  of  gold.  And  God  has  now  called  us 
to  remember  that  he  is  a God  that  is  not  to  be  forgotten;  and 
from  present  indications,  this  it  would  seem  is  not  all:  in 
mercy  it  would  appear  that  he  was  about  to  break  the  idols  of 
the  land  in  pieces.  Now,  all  these  have  been  great  and  grow- 
ing sins  here;  sins  most  hateful  to  God,  and  sins  which  have 
called  down  upon  us  his  severe  displeasure. 
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Having  thus  seen  who  sent  the  pestilence,  and  on  what 
account,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  in  the  third  place,  for 
what  purpose  it  was  sent. 

There  are  judgments  sent  in  the  providence  of  God  which 
need  no  interpreter.  Sin  and  suffering,  in  the  natural  work- 
ings of  man’s  conscience,  as  well  as  by  the  will  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  things,  are  closely  conjoined.  And  there  are  in- 
stances, as  when  Nadab  perished  before  the  altar  he  had  dese- 
crated, or  Uzzah  was  blasted  beside  the  ark  which  he  had  irreve- 
rently handled,  or  as  when  the  storm  of  fire  rushed  down  upon 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  Noah’s  ark  rode  securely  upon  the 
overwhelming  floods,  high  above  the  multitudes  which  perished  in 
their  derision  and  unbelief — there  are  instances  like  these  where 
the  judgments  of  God  follow  so  immediately  upon  the  trans- 
gressions of  men,  that  the  human  mind  instinctively  and  at 
once,  as  it  were,  traces  their  connection.  The  object  for  which 
such  calamities  are  sent  are  most  apparent. 

But  there  are  instances  again  in  which  the  judgments  of 
God  are  sent  down  upon  particular  places,  and  which  affect  the 
whole  community  in  all  its  relations  and  all  its  interests;  which 
cannot  be  interpreted  particularly,  either  as  to  individuals 
whose  sins  may  have  procured  them,  or  as  to  the  precise  objects 
for  which  they  are  sent.  But  as  to  the  common  causes  of  these 
judgments,  and  the  general  objects  for  which  they  are  sent,  on 
this  subject  the  Scriptures  are  plain  and  explicit.  They  are 
sent  on  account  of  the  sins  of  those  nations  or  communities 
upon  which  they  are  visited.  And  they  are  sent  to  scourge 
them  for  their  wickedness,  and  to  teach  transgressors  to  know 
and  fear  God,  and  to  rouse  them  to  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
government.  They  are  sent  to  awaken  the  professed  people  of 
God  from  their  spiritual  slumber,  and  to  reclaim  them  from 
their  wanderings,  and  to  startle  sinners  from  their  carnal  sleep 
in  sin;  to  stop  them  in  their  criminal  practice  of  irreligion  and 
vice,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  God. 
“For  when  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  will  learn  righteousness.”  There  are  times  when  “the 
Lord  cometh  forth  out  of  his  place  to  visit  the  iniquities  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  upon  them;”  when,  as  of  old,  “strange 
punishments  come  upon  the  disobedient,  that  the  people  may 
know  that  God  is  the  Lord,  and  do  no  more  their  iniquities.” 
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At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  a pestilence 
which  scourges  and  desolates  a place  cannot  be  a judgment  from 
God,  because  it  did  not  fall  exclusively  upon  the  wicked,  or 
because  some  of  God’s  children  may  have  been  numbered  among 
its  victims.  Were  this,  however,  true,  even  then  our  late  visita- 
tion would  still  wear  a most  frowning  aspect.  For  let  it  be  re- 
corded, for  the  honour  of  God,  for  the  comfort  of  his  people, 
and  as  a warning  to  transgressors,  as  solemn  and  as  painful  as 
the  truth  may  be,  that  the  proportion  of  the  professedly  pious 
who  died  during  the  prevalence  of  the  pestilence  among  us,  to 
those  who  made  no  profession  of  religion,  so  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  learn,  was  only  as  6 to  100.  Equal  degrees,  however, 
of  suffering  might  be  measured  out  to  the  righteous  and  the 
wdcked  in  this  life,  and  yet  as  to  its  present  effects  and  its 
future  results  be  vastly  different.  That  which  was  a severe 
judgment  to  the  ungodly,  might  be  only  a fatherly  chastise- 
ment to  the  people  of  God.  One  part  of  a judgment  may  con- 
sist in  the  removal  of  the  pious  and  the  useful  from  a community, 
while  they  themselves  may  be  only  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come,  and  to  the  pleasures  which  are  for  evermore.  The 
death  of  the  righteous  is  always  in  this  sense  a cause  for  lamen- 
tation. What  is  their  eternal  gain  is  our  temporary  loss?  God 
could  perhaps  send  no  greater  calamity  upon  a nominally 
Christian  community  than  suddenly  to  take  out  of  it  all  his 
own  dear  people.  Nor  are  we,  upon  the  other  hand,  rashly 
and  uncharitably  to  suppose  that  those  who  suffer  at  such  times, 
any  more  than  those  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices,  or  the  eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell, 
were  sinners  above  all  others.  This  wTould  be  to  usurp  the  high 
prerogative  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  But  while  the  human 
mind  does  instinctively  trace  a connection  between  sin  and  suf- 
fering, yet  the  false  principle  “ that  calamity  is  proof  of  crime” 
was  specially  disavowed  of  God,  as  in  the  case  of  his  own  suf- 
fering and  smitten  Son,  and  signally  rebuked  by  the  Saviour 
himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  slaughtered  Galileans  and  those 
beneath  the  falling  tower.  The  grand  lesson  commonly,  nay, 
universally  taught  by  such  calamities,  is  that  the  fate  of  the 
dead  is  but  the  desert  of  the  living,  and  that  except  we  repent 
we  shall  all  ultimately  and  for  ever  perish.  The  judgments  of 
God  are  not  only  thus  designed,  but  they  are  adapted  to  im- 
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press  upon  the  thoughtless  multitudes  a sense  of  the  power  and 
majesty  of  God,  and  to  remind  them  of  their  own  utter  weak- 
ness and  insecurity,  and  to  lead  them  to  acknowledge  and  revere 
God  as  their  supreme  ruler.  The  very  order  and  regularity 
which  prevail  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Divine  Providence  has 
the  effect  to  lull  men  oftentimes  into  a deeper  sense  of  carnal 
security.  And  it  is  only  when  some  revolution  or  convulsion 
takes  place  in  the  natural  or  moral  worlds,  only  when  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  the  framework  of  nature,  or  the  powers 
which  uphold  and  control  all  things  under  the  divine  govern- 
ment, seem  as  it  were  to  jostle  or  come  into  collision,  that  the 
attention  of  the  multitudes  is  aroused,  and  that  they  are  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  within  the  dominions  of  God. 

As  one  has  remarked,  “ the  average  amount  of  human  misery 
is  not  enough  to  force  sinners  to  confess  that  there  is  a God 
that  judgeth  the  earth;  and,  therefore,  to  vindicate  his  autho- 
rity and  demonstrate  his  holiness,  he  allows  the  accumulated 
profligacy  of  nations,  or  communities,  to  bring  down  some  of 
the  drops  as  presages  to  the  storm,  which  shall  utterly  sweep 
them  away,  unless  by  timely  repentance,  they  avert  their  doom.” 

No  truth  is  more  fully  confirmed  by  the  whole  course  of 
Divine  Providence,  than  that  which  is  expressly  taught  in  the 
divine  word,  that  “godliness  is  profitable  in  all  things,  having 
the  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is,  and  also  of  that  which 
is  to  come.” 

“ Genuine  religion  is  essential  both  to  extensive  usefulness 
and  real  happiness.  It  is  a gross  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Christianity  bears  exclusively  upon  our  eternal  interests.  It  is 
necessary  to  our  present  well-being,  and  smiles  benignantly 
upon  all  the  reciprocities  of  life.  It  excites  and  directs  every 
useful  effort  which  bears  upon  human  happiness,  and  throws 
the  brightest  sunshine  over  the  fairest  and  gladdest  hours  of 
human  existence.  And  the  religion  of  the  gospel  has  this 
peculiar  excellence,  that  it  cheers  and  animates  the  heart  when 
nothing  else  can  do  it.  When*  bound  by  the  fetters  of  afflic- 
tion, or  looking  forward  to  a speedy  dissolution,  what  can 
enable  us  to  bear  up  under  our  sufferings,  or  look  beyond  the 
gloom  and  putrefaction  of  the  grave,  like  that  gospel  which 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.” 
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In  conclusion  then,  what  is  to  he  the  effect  upon  us,  and  upon 
this  place,  of  that  fearful  visitation  which  we  have  experienced? 
Will  it  lead  us  not  only  for  the  time  being,  to  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  God  stretched  forth  for  out  rebuke  and  chastisement, 
but  will  it  lead  us  to  deep  humiliation  for  our  sins  ‘before  God, 
to  heartfelt  penitence  and  sincere  reformation,  and  to  the  entire 
consecration  of  ourselves  to  his  service.  Will  it  drive  the  open 
transgressor  from  his  sins  and  criminal  indulgences  ? Will  it 
stimulate  every  individual  among  us,  destitute  of  personal  reli- 
gion, to  attend  at  once  to  the  great  work  of  his  soul’s  salvation  ? 
Will  it  excite  in  the  professed  people  of  God  more  of  the  spirit 
and  the  exercise  of  prayer,  both  for  themselves  and  those  around 
them  ? Or  shall  we  live  on  as  coldly  and  lifelessly  as  heretofore  ? 
Shall  the  profane  swearer  continue  as  loud  in  his  curses,  the 
Sabbath  desecrator  as  regardless  of  the  day  of  God,  the  con- 
temner of  the  gospel  as  neglectful  of  divine  things,  and  drink- 
ing and  gambling  go  on  as  unrestrained,  as  ever?  Shall  things 
thus  continue  going  on  from  bad  to  worse  as  in  times  past? 
Tell  me,  ye  who  are  the  professed  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  of  every  name ! Tell  me,  ye  who  have  hitherto  given 
way  to  these  evil  practices  and  indulgences ! Tell  me,  ye  who 
are  magistrates,  and  holders  of  office  of  trust  and  authority  in 
our  midst,  and  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  laws 
enacted  against  immoralities  and  crimes — Shall  it  be  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  solemn  impression  which  the  late  fearful 
visitation  has  made  upon  the  community  shall  speedily  pass 
away  and  be  forgotten.  It  may  be  that  things  shall  continue 
as  heretofore.  And  oh,  it  may  be  that  the  place  may  be  given 
over  to  a more  fearful  doom  than  drought  or  pestilence.  It 
may  be  that  God  shall  say  in  his  wrath,  “ Why  should  ye  be 
stricken  any  more?  Ye  will  only  revolt  more  and  more.”  All 
this  may  be ; but  oh,  then  what  a wretched  doom,  to  be  cast  off 
and  forsaken  of  God ! 

“ There  is  a time,  we  know  not  when, 

A point,  we  know  not  where, 

That  marks  the  destiny  of  men, 

To  glory  or  despair. 

There  is  a line,  by  us  unseen, 

That  crosses  every  path; 
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The  hidden  boundary  between 
God’s  patience  and  his  wrath. 

To  pass  that  limit  is  to  die, 

To  die  as  if  by  stealth; 

It  does  not  quench  the  beaming  eye, 

Or  pale  the  glow  of  health. 

The  conscience  may  be  still  at  ease, 

The  spirits  light  and  gay; 

That  which  is  pleasing  still  may  please, 
And  care  be  thrust  away. 

But  on  that  forehead  God  has  set, 
Indelibly,  a mark, 

Uuseen  by  man,  for  man  as  yet 
Is  blind  and  in  the  dark. 

And  yet  the  doomed  man’s  path  below, 
Like  Eden,  may  have  bloomed ; 

He  did  not,  does  not,  will  not  know 
Or  feel  that  he  is  doomed. 

He  knows,  he  feels,  that  all  is  well, 

And  every  fear  is  calmed : 

He  lives,  he  dies,  he  wakes  in  hell, 

Not  only  doomed,  but  damned. 

0 where  is  this  mysterious  bourne, 

By  which  our  path  is  crossed ; 

Beyond  which,  God  himself  hath  sworn, 
That  he  who  goes  is  lost? 

How  far  may  we  go  on  in  sin? 

How  long  will  God  forbear? 

Where  does  hope  end,  and  where  begin 
The  coniines  of  despair? 

An  answer  from  the  skies  is  sent: 

Ye  that  from  God  depart, 

While  it  is  called  to-day,  repent, 

And  harden  not  your  heart.” 
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TIIE  BLESSED  DEAD. 


REVELATION,  XIV.  13. 

And  I HEARD  A VOICE  FROM  HEAVEN,  SATING  UNTO  ME,  WRITE,  BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD  WHICH  DIE 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  : Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours;  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

This  is  a divine  epitaph  for  the  tomb  of  the  saints.  It  is  an 
inscription  drawn  not  by  human  hands  alone,  at  the  instance 
of  partial  friends,  but  one  written  down  by  the  pen  of  inspira- 
tion, in  obedience  to  a divine  command,  as  the  utterance  of  a 
voice  from  heaven.  “ They  are  the  words  of  the  Father  echoed 
back  by  the  Spirit.” 

John’s  eye  had  been  riveted  upon  the  wondrous  sights 
described  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter.  He  had  just 
beheld  glorious  visions  of  things  which  are,  and  things  which 
shall  be  hereafter.  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  and  with  him  a hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand,  having  his  Father’s  name  written  in  their  fore- 
heads. And  then  there  fell  upon  the  listening  ear  of  the  pro- 
phet, a voice  from  heaven,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as 
the  voice  of  a great  thunder,  and  the  voice  of  harpers  harping 
with  their  harps.  And  they  sung  as  it  were  a new  song  before 
the  throne — a song  which  none  but  the  redeemed  from  the  earth 
could  learn.  It  was  the  song  of  the  redeemed.  It  was  an 
anthem  of  heaven. 

And  then  John  saw  three  angels  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
one  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth ; — another  proclaiming  the  downfall  of  the 
mystical  and  spiritual  Babylon,  saying,  Babylon  is  fallen,  is 
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fallen,  that  great  city; — and  a third  proclaiming  with  a loud 
voice  the  fearful  doom  of  those  who  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  and  bear  his  mark  in  their  hands  or  upon  their  fore- 
heads. And  then,  in  the  midst  of  these  times  of  trial  and 
trouble,  of  blasphemy  and  rebuke,  when  the  faith  of  some  shall 
fail  and  the  love  of  many  wax  cold,  the  Spirit  of  God  points  to 
the  enduring  faith  of  his  chosen  people,  saying,  Here  is  the 
patience  of  the  saints,  here  are  they  that  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  And  then,  as  it  were, 
for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  all  who  suffer  for  right- 
eousness’ sake,  there  came  down  again  upon  the  prophet’s  ear  a 
voice  from  heaven,  as  loud  as  the  rush  of  mighty  waters,  and  as 
sweet  as  the  music  of  heaven,  saying  unto  him,  “Write,  blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth;  Yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours  ; and  their 
works  do  folloAY  them.” 

From  the  series  of  prophetic  visions  with  which  these  words 
stand  connected,  they  would  seem  to  have  a primary  and  prin- 
cipal reference  to  those  who  in  troublous  times  were  called  to 
seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and  more  particularly  to 
those  who  suffered  in  times  of  papal  persecution.  The  passage, 
however,  will  admit  of  being  applied,  and  the  uniform  tenor  of 
Scripture  and  many  particular  passages  will  justify  the  appli- 
cation to  all  those  who  in  every  age,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances in  life,  die  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 

And  surely  there  is  something  soothing  in  these  words  to 
the  feelings  of  this  congregation  this  morning.  It  has  been 
with  us  a solemn  and  a trying  season.  Disease  and  death  have 
been  doing  a strange  work  in  the  midst  of  us.  Four  of  the 
members  of  this  congregation,  endeared  to  us  by  many  and 
strong  ties,  have  been  suddenly  removed  by  death,  while  many 
scores  around  us  have  in  a like  manner  fallen  victims  to  the 
wasting  pestilence.  We  are  a smitten  and  afflicted  people. 
The  emblems  of  sadness  which  meet  our  eyes,  the  subdued  and 
solemn  tones  of  music  which  have  fallen  upon  our  ears,  together 
with  the  sighs  and  tears  of  weeping  friends,  show  that  we  are 
a congregation  of  mourners,  and  that  we  are  met  in  sorrow  to 
speak  of  our  beloved  dead.  We  have  come  thus  together  this 
morning  to  mingle  our  sympathies  and  our  prayers  with  those 
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of  the  bereaved;  to  mourn  our  common  loss;  to  pay  a tribute 
to  the  memory  of  those  whose  funeral  rites  at  the  time  of  their 
burial  had  in  a measure  to  be  suspended,  and  whose  remains, 
as  a last  token  of  regard,  but  few  of  you  were  allowed  to  follow 
to  the  grave;  and  to  improve  the  solemn  dispensations  of  Divine 
Providence  towards  us. 

And  whither  at  such  a time  shall  we  look  for  light,  and  con- 
solation, and  support?  Not  to  man,  but  to  God;  not  to  earth, 
but  to  heaven.  It  is  upon  the  dead  that  your  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  this  morning  most  intent.  It  is  in  relation  to  the 
issues  of  death  that  you  most  desire  to  consult  the  oracles  of 
God.  On  this  subject  they  are  not  silent.  In  the  words  of  the 
text  you  have  one  of  their  most  solemn  and  important  responses. 
They  come  to  us  this  morning  much  as  they  came  at  first,  as  a 
voice  from  heaven.  They  are  words  in  season.  They  afford 
consolation  just  where  consolation  is  most  needed.  They  were 
uttered  by  the  voice  of  God,  confirmed  by  the  Spirit,  and 
written  in  this  “precious  book  divine,”  that  we  through 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might  have  hope.  Con- 
cerning the  dead  they  bring  glad  tidings.  They  allow  us  to 
write  over  all  the  pious  dead,  Blessed  from  henceforth.  They 
announce  that  those  whom  Ave  so  much  esteemed  in  life,  so 
bitterly  lamented  in  death,  and  on  account  of  whom  we  are 
oftentimes  most  miserable,  may  still  be  happy.  They  declare 
that  death  may  be  only  an  entrance  upon  a more  blessed  life 
than  that  out  of  which  it  is  a departure.  They  teach  us  that 
that  which  we  are  wont  to  regard  the  last  enemy,  may  be  after 
all  a messenger  of  great  good.  They  bring  down,  as  it  were, 
the  door  of  heaven  to  the  very  chamber  or  spot  where  the  good 
man  meets  his  fate.  They  may  serve  as  a lamp  to  light  up  the 
dark  and  gloomy  sepulchre ; and  as  “an  inscription  upon  the 
tomb  which  covers  the  ashes  of  the  sainted  dead,  they  make 
death  look  like  life,  and  the  grave  to  appear  as  but  the  outer 
vestibule  to  that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.” 

But  are  all  the  dead  thus  happy?  Is  it  true  of  the  dead  in 
general  that  they  are  blessed?  No!  Not  all  that  die  are  thus 
pronounced  happy.  Who,  then,  of  all  the  dead  are  blessed? 
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Those  only  that  die  in  the  Lord.  “Blessed  are  the  dead  -which 
die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth.”  Here,  then,  is  a grand  and 
vital  distinction.  It  is  not,  blessed  are  all  the  dead,  of  all  ages, 
classes,  and  conditions,  without  distinction,  but,  blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord. 

It  matters  not  what  may  have  been  the  circumstances  of  their 
death  in  other  respects.  They  may  have  died  at  home,  amid 
the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  loving  and  weeping  friends,  or 
they  may  have  died  far  from  home,  alone  in  a strange  land,  or 
surrounded  only  by  strangers.  They  may  have  died  as  those 
upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  or  as  those  whose  blood  Pi- 
late mingled  with  their  sacrifices.  They  may  have  perished  amid 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  or  upon  the  deck  of  a burning 
ship,  or  have  gone  down  amid  the  deep  swelling  surges  of  the 
ocean.  Or  they  may  have  died  of  the  slow  and  burning  fever, 
or  the  raging  plague,  or  the  devouring  pestilence ; yet  dying  in 
the  Lord,  it  matters  not  where  they  died,  or  how  they  died  in 
other  respects,  they  are  blessed. 

But  who  are  those  that  die  in  the  Lord?  What  is  it  thus  to 
die?  They  are  those  who  lived  in  the  Lord — the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Those  who  were  in  him  before  their  death,  united  to 
him  by  a true  and  living  faith. 

Faith  is  the  bond  of  union  between  the  soul  and  Christ.  This 
union  is  a legal,  spiritual,  personal,  and  vital  union.  By 
faith  the  believer  dwells  in  Christ,  and  Christ  dwells  in  the 
believer  by  his  Spirit.  The  believer  is  one  with  Christ,  and 
Christ  is  one  with  him — one  in  law,  one  in  righteousness,  and 
one  in  Spirit;  one  in  all  their  legal  and  spiritual  relationships; 
one,  as  the  branch  is  one  with  the  vine,  as  the  stone  is  one 
with  the  building,  and  as  the  members  are  one  with  the  body. 
To  be  in  Christ  is  to  be  one  with  him  in  law,  so  as  to  be  for- 
given because  Christ  died  for  us;  to  be  justified  because  his 
righteousness  is  set  to  our  account,  and  is  made  common  to  us 
as  to  him.  To  be  one  with  him  in  Spirit,  is  to  be  regenerated 
and  sanctified  by  the  regeneration  and  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  same  Spirit  of  life  and  holiness  dwelling  in  us  as  in 
him,  and  transforming  us  into  his  image,  or  conforming  us  in 
views  and  feelings  and  aims  to  his  own  blessed  likeness.  In 
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Christ,  because  justified  by  faitli  through  his  righteousness,  and 
begotten  again  to  a lively  hope  by  his  Spirit,  which  dwelleth  in 
us.  In  Christ  as  Paul  was,  when  he  said,  “The  life  which  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh,  I live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  roe,  and  gave  himself  for  me.”  In  Christ,  as  this  same 
apostle  declared,  when  he  said,  “There  is  now  therefore  no  con- 
demnation to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Or  in  Christ  even 
as  the  thief  was,  after  that  he  said,  “Lord,  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom.”  Those  who  are  thus  in  the 
Lord,  and  one  with  the  Lord  in  life,  and  who  live  not  only  in 
him  and  by  him,  but  for  him  and  like  him,  such,  when  they  die, 
die  in  him.  And  to  die  in  Christ  is  to  die  in  the  faith  and  hope 
of  the  gospel — that  gospel  which  hath  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light.  It  is  to  die  forgiven  of  our  sins ; to  die  justified 
through  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ;  to  die  regenerated 
by  the  Spirit;  and  to  die  with  a hope  of  a future  and  eternal 
blessedness,  which  hope  is  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  both 
sure  and  steadfast,  and  entereth  into  that  within  the  vail. 
Those  who  are  blessed  in  death,  are  they  who  were  blessed  in 
life : the  poor  in  spirit,  they  who  felt  their  destitution  of  any 
righteousness  of  their  own,  and  who  hungered  and  thirsted 
after  a better  righteousness;  they  who  mourned  their  sins  with 
a godly  sorrow,  which  worketh  a repentance  which  is  unto  life ; 
the  meek,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  lovers  and  promoters  of  peace, 
the  persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake.  They  who  have  lived  a 
holy  life  are  sure  to  die  a blessed  death. 

Those  who  thus  live  in  the  Lord  and  are  blessed  while  living, 
die  in  the  Lord  and  are  blessed  when  dead.  They  must  die. 
There  is  no  exemption  from  death,  for  it  is  appointed  unto  all 
men  once  to  die.  Death  has  passed  upon  all,  in  that  all  have 
sinned.  To  them  death  will  come  as  it  comes  to  others.  It 
may  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  It  may  come  in  the 
form  of  wasting  sickness  or  slow  decay,  or  it  may  come  with 
the  burning  fever,  or  the  raging  pestilence;  but  come  when  it 
will  and  how  it  will,  it  will  come  as  a messenger  from  God,  and 
in  his  appointed  time;  and  they  being  united  to  Christ  and 
blessed  of  him  in  life,  will  continue  united  to  him,  and  be  owned 
and  blessed  of  him  in  death. 
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But  when  are  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  pronounced  blessed 
or  happy?  From  henceforth,  i.  e.,  not  as  I understand  it,  from 
the  time  when  this  truth  was  first  announced  and  recorded  of 
John,  nor  from  any  particular  period  in  the  progress  of  the 
church,  when  this  truth  should  be  proclaimed  and  established, 
as  at  the  Reformation,  or  the  Second  Advent,  but  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  death.  Those  who  are  in  Christ  are  blessed'from 
the  time  in  which  that  union  is  formed.  They  are  blessed  while 
living,  they  are  blessed  in  dying,  but  they  are  especially  blessed 
when  dead.  From  that  time  henceforth  they  are  perfectly 
blessed.  There  is  to  them  from  the  moment  of  their  death  a 
present  blessedness,  and  not  then,  as  here,  a mere  prospect  of 
a still  future  blessedness.  They  at  that  time  enter  upon  a pre- 
sent and  endless  state  of  bliss.  For  them,  as  said  the  apostle, 
“to  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.” 
Their  bodies  die,  but  their  souls  live  with  Jesus,  for  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  The  very  day  of  their 
death  they  are  with  Christ  in  paradise.  What  a precious  and 
consolatory  truth  is  this.  How  does  it  chase  away  the  unscrip- 
tural  dream  of  the  unbelieving  materialist,  “who  insinuates  and 
insists  that  the  soul  shall  slumber  in  a dreary  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness between  death  and  the  resurrection,  and  be  all  that 
while  alike  insensible  and  inactive  with  the  body  which  has 
crumbled  back  to  dust.”  And  how  does  it  with  equal  power  put 
to  flight  that  other  “fiction  of  superstition  and  avarice,”  gotten  up 
for  the  gratification  of  a besotted  and  rapacious  priesthood,  who 
teach  their  unhappy  and  deluded  followers  that  there  is  “an  in- 
termediate state  of  probation  and  suffering,  through  which  even 
the  righteous  must  pass”  before  they  can  enter  upon  that  blessed 
rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God.  The  text  stamps 
the  falsity  upon  the  face  of  all  such  infidel  and  popish  dogmas, 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  necessity,  and  no  authority 
in  Scripture;  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  language  of 
our  Saviour  to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross,  “This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise;”  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  desire  which  the  apostle  had,  to  depart  from  the  body  and 
be  with  Christ,  which  was  far  better;  and  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  anxious  hope  and  confident  expectation  of  the  righteous, 
who  look  forward  with  longing  aspirations  to  a blessed  immor- 
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tality  beyond  the  grave,  we  are  here  assured  that  “ death  is 
neither  the  interruption  nor  suspension  of  the  life  of  the  soul, 
but  the  beginning  of  a new  and  nobler  life,  a life  of  purity  and 
happiness,  which  shall  have  neither  interruption  nor  end.” 
The  very  instant  that  the  breath  leaves  the  body,  the  soul  is 
with  God;  and  in  the  case  of  all  those  who  die  in  the  Lord, 
they  are  blessed  from  that  moment,  from  henceforth  and  for 
ever. 

"We  are  not,  therefore,  dear  hearers,  left  to  sorrow  as  those 
that  have  no  hope,  concerning  those  loved  ones  who  die  in  the 
Lord.  We  may  look,  it  is  true,  with  mournful  and  weeping 
eyes  upon  the  cold  and  lifeless  forms  of  their  once  animated 
bodies,  which  the  destroyer  for  a time  has  made  his  victims  and 
his  prey.  And  the  thought  that  those  eyes  which  had  hitherto 
beamed  and  sparkled  with  life  and  intelligence,  shall  look  upon 
us  no  more;  that  those  voices  to  whose  accents  of  love  and  ten- 
derness we  had  so  often  listened  with  the  fondness  of  the  highest 
delight,  are  now  hushed  for  ever  in  silence;  that  those  faces 
which  were  always  radiant  with  kindness,  shall  never  smile  on 
us  here  again ; and  that  those  hands  which  had  so  often  minis- 
tered to  our  relief  and  our  comfort,  now  lie  powerless  in  death; 
the  thought  of  these  things  naturally  fills  our  hearts  with  sad- 
ness and  suffuses  our  eyes  with  tears ; and  this  sadness  and 
these  tears  are  lawful  and  proper,  provided  we  do  not  allow 
our  feelings  of  sorrow  and  of  grief  to  rise  into  murmuring  or  to 
sink  into  despondency.  And  why  should  we,  when  we  know 
that  these  things  are  a part  of  the  wise  orderings  of  that  God 
who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  when  we  know  that  they  are  ex- 
cited only  by  the  sight  of  the  outward  tenement  having  fallen 
a prisoner  into  the  hands  of  death  and  the  grave,  from  whence 
in  due  time  it  shall  be  gloriously  released.  They  now  lie 
cold  in  de'ath,  and  silent  in  the  grave;  but  their  better,  their 
immortal  part  is  not  there.  Like  the  hampered  bird  that  has 
escaped  from  the  cage  of  its  confinement,  and  sailed  away 
through  its  own  sweet  native  air,  so  their  spirits  have  taken 
their  flight  to  the  regions  of  eternal  light  and  blessedness. 
They  have  thrown  off  the  bondage  of  their  corruption  and  the 
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burden  of  their  mortality,  and  have  ascended  to  their  God  and 
our  God,  their  Saviour  and  our  Saviour,  their  Comforter  and 
our  Sanctifier,  and  are  blessed  from  henceforth,  perfectly  and 
perpetually  blessed.  “Yea,  saith  the  Spirit.”  This  delightful 
and  soul-cheering  sentiment  was  not  only  thus  uttered  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  and  written  down  by  an  inspired  apostle, 
but  was  sealed  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  “Yea,  saith 
the  Spirit.”  It  is  true  that  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  are 
thus  blessed. 

But  do  you  ask,  why  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  are  blessed? 
If  so,  I have  now  only  time  to  answer  in  the  words  of  the  text. 
Because  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.  These  are  the  two  reasons  here  assigned.  Their  bodies 
shall  rest  in  their  graves  until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection, 
while  their  souls  have  entered  into  that  rest  which  remaineth 
to  the  people  of  God.  Their  bodies  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  toils,  and  manifold  infirmities.  Their  spirits  rest  from 
their  temptations,  and  conflicts,  and  repentings,  and  confes- 
sions, and  watchings,  and  strivings;  they  rest  from  all  the 
mortifications,  and  struggles,  and  duties,  of  this  life  of  sin  and 
sorrow.  They  rest  from  their  labours,  and  they  rest  in  the 
enjoyment  of  God. 

From  all  these  things  they  are  separated  for  ever.  All  that 
was  sinful,  and  weak,  and  painful,  and  perishing,  they  left 
behind  them.  There  is  to  them  no  more  torture,  nor  suffering, 
nor  sorrow.  The  future  life  of  believers  is  a life  of  rest.  They 
have  no  more  trials  to  endure,  no  more  sins  to  be  expiated. 
They  have  all  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of 
God. 

Their  works  do  follow  them.  Their  works,  not  their  profes- 
sions, nor  engagements,  nor  purposes,  but  their  good  deeds 
actually  performed,  and  performed  from  love  to  Christ  and  the 
perishing  souls  of  men.  They  do  not  go  before  them,  like  the 
sins  of  the  impenitent,  to  judgment.  The  works  of  the  right- 
eous do  not  precede  them,  as  the  grounds  of  their  justification, 
but  they  follow  after,  as  the  evidence  of  their  faith,  and  love, 
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and  zeal,  and  as  the  measure  of  their  gracious  reward ; and  in 
this  life  they  follow  them  as  a means  of  great  and  perpetual 
good. 

Those  who  die  in  the  Lord  and  are  blessed,  are  not  justified 
by  works,  hut  by  faith,  through  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  still  their  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love  do 
follow  them,  not  only  as  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  their  union 
with  Christ  and  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  to 
add  to  their  dignity,  and  happiness,  and  glory ; and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number,  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  such  works, 
shall  they  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever.  These  are  the  things  which  shall 
cause  them  there  to  differ  as  one  star  differeth  from  another. 
But  still  being  found  in  the  Lord,  not  having  on  their  own 
righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  by  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  shall  all  be  blessed,  blessed  indeed, 
blessed  from  henceforth,  blessed  beyond  conception.  Hot  a 
single  cloud  shall  darken  their  horizon,  nor  a single  spot  ob- 
scure the  brightness  of  their  glory.  Such  are  the  interesting 
and  animating  doctrines  of  our  text,  most  interesting  and  ani- 
mating to  all  who  now  live  and  labour  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  gospel,  and  most  interesting  and  consoling  to  all  who  now 
mourn  their  beloved  and  piou&  dead. 

We  have  here  the  answer  to  the  questions,  Who  among  the 
dead  are  blessed?  when  are  they  blessed?  and  why  are  they 
blessed?  They  are  those  who  lived  in  the  Lord,  and  died  in 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  All  such  are  blessed  in  life, 
blessed  in  death,  and  especially  blessed  when  dead.  They  are 
blessed  because  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them. 

These  points,  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated,  the  nature 
of  the  service  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  will  not  allow  me 
further  to  develope,  or  even  to  confirm,  from  other  portions  of 
the  word  of  God.  From  their  consideration  I now  ask  your 
attention  to  a brief  memorial  of  those  departed  ones  whom  we 
this  day  especially  mourn. 
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MRS.  HANNAH  ODELL. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Odell  was  born  in  this  town  April  6th,  1791. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lockard.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Odell,  August  11th,  1814.  She 
died  after  a long  protracted  sickness,  and  much  bodily  suffer- 
ing, on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  September,  1854,  in  the  64th 
year  of  her  age.  Mrs.  Odell  was  pre-eminently  one  of  the 
daughters  of  affliction.  She  was  the  mother  of  eleven  children, 
five  of  whom,  in  addition  to  her  husband,  preceded  her  to  the 
grave,  while  two  of  those  she  left  behind  had  been  helpless 
invalids  most  of  their  lives.  For  eight  long  years  one  of  them 
has  lain  upon  her  bed,  and  the  other  for  years  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  house,  and  latterly  to  her  room.  Her  own  health 
for  many  years  was  on  the  decline,  and  during  the  last  three 
years  she  was  seldom  able  to  leave  her  house. 

Mrs.  Odell  never  made  a public  profession  of  the  religion  of 
the  gospel.  Like  too  many  others,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,  and  too  long  to  ne- 
glect the  choice  of  that  good  part  which  shall  never  be  taken 
away.  But  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  she  was  an  earnest 
inquirer  after  the  way  to  eternal  life.  And  since  last  March  a 
year  ago,  when  many  others  were  brought  out  of  the  world 
into  this  church,  and,  we  trust,  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  she 
has  entertained  and  professed  the  hope  that  she  had  experi- 
enced a change  of  heart,  and  was  reconciled  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  With  few,  if  any,  in  this  congregation,  on  ac- 
count of  my  frequent  calls  to  visit  her  daughter  in  her  deep 
affliction,  have  I engaged  more  frequently  in  religious  conver- 
sation and  prayer,  than  Mrs.  Odell.  And  these  to  her,  as  she 
was  wont  to  say,  were  always  seasons  of  great  interest.  In- 
deed, for  the  last  year  and  a half,  she  seemed  to  devote  her 
whole  time,  and  most  of  her  thoughts,  to  the  great  work  of  her 
preparation  for  death  and  eternity.  And  often  and  often  did 
she  long  and  sigh  for  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
communion  table.  And  up  to  the  last  sickness,  by  which  she 
was  called  away,  she  still  hoped  that  she  might  be  able  to 
visit  this  sanctuary,  and  here  openly  and  publicly  profess  her 
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faith  in  that  Redeemer  in  whom  she  had  learned  to  trust,  and 
whom  she  professed  to  love.  Beyond  this  she  seemed  to  have 
little  desire  to  live.  She  often  prayed,  as  in  her  last  sickness, 
that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God,  she  might  he  released  from  her 
heavy  load  of  afflictions  and  infirmities,  and  he  permitted  to 
enter  upon  that  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God. 

MR.  ROBERT  A.  SPRATTS. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Spratts  was  horn  near  Williamstown,  Lan- 
caster county,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1812,  and  died  in 
Columbia,  Pa.,  September  9th,  1854,  in  the  43d  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Spratts.  He  was 
blessed  with  pious  parents,  both  his  father  and  mother  being 
members  of  the  Bellevue  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  Gap.  By 
them  he  was  religiously  brought  up.  On  the  19th  of  October, 
in  the  year  1887,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Miller,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Susan  Miller.  Some  years  since  he  moved  to 
this  place,  and  served  first  in  the  capacity  of  an  engineer,  and 
then  as  dispatcher  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad. 

Mr.  Spratts,  like  Mrs.  Odell,  had  not  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  made  a public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  This, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  greatly  to  be  regretted;  for  he 
was,  as  all  who  knew  him  can  testify,  a man  of  great  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  character,  and  withal  a God-fearing  and 
conscientious  man.  He  was  a firm  believer  in  the  religious 
faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  for  some  time  past  a hopefully  pious 
man.  A year  ago  this  very  week,  he  was  greatly  afflicted  in 
the  death  of  his  only  son,  a sweet  and  promising  little  boy. 
This  was  made  the  means  of  giving  a still  more  serious  turn  to 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  of  causing  them  to  dwell  less 
upon  the  things  of  time,  and  more  upon  the  things  of  eternity. 
His  mind  became  more  and  more  occupied  with  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  his  personal  obligations  in  relation  thereto.  In 
writing  to  a brother  in  the  West,  some  weeks  before  his  death, 
he  was  careful  to  close  his  letter  to  him  with  a faithful  and 
affectionate  exhortation,  above  all  things  not  to  neglect  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Having  some  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  Mr.  Spratts’  mind  in  this  respect,  I was 
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led  to  look  for  him  and  his  wife,  whose  mind  had  been  exercised 
upon  the  subject  of  religion  in  a like  manner,  to  come  out  and 
make  application  for  membership  in  this  church  previous  to  our 
last  communion  season.  But  a natural  diffidence,  together  with 
an  undue  taxation  of  his  time  and  strength  by  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  office,  united  as  it  would  seem,  to  lead  him  to  post- 
pone this  important  duty  until  a more  convenient  season.  In 
the  meantime  that  dreadful  pestilence  came.  Ilis  frail  and 
overworked  system,  and  his  exposed  situation,  rendered  him  a 
fit  subject  of  attack.  On  the  Friday  evening  in  which  the  sick- 
ness made  its  first  appearance,  Mr.  Spratts  returned  home  at 
9 o’clock,  suffering  and  exhausted  from  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  He  informed  his  wife  that  Messrs.  Bradley 
and  Howard  had  been  taken  with  cholera,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  been  very  sick,  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  had 
been  able  to  reach  home.  In  a little  while  he  was  seized  with 
violent  cramps.  Physicians  were  called,  the  usual  remedies 
applied,  but  all  in  vain.  He  sank  under  the  first  spasms  of 
the  disease,  and  never  rallied,  but  continued  to  sink  lower  and 
lower,  until  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
when  he  expired,  leaving  a crushed  widow  and  three  fatherless 
children  to  mourn  their  sudden  and  unspeakable  loss. 

From  the  first  moments  of  his  attack  he  despaired  as  to  all 
hope  of  his  recovery,  and  all  the  night  long,  while  life  and 
strength  remained,  as  his  wife  informed  me,  he  earnestly  be- 
sought God  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  for  acceptance 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  At  daylight  the  next  morning 
his  little  child  came  into  my  chamber  with  this  solemn  message: 
“Mr.  E.,  father  is  dying  with  the  cholera,  and  he  wants  you  to 
come  and  see  him.”  When  I reached  his  bedside  he  was  barely 
sensible.  He  recognized  my  voice  and  opened  his  eyes.  I spoke 
to  him  of  his  situation,  and  directed  his  attention  to  that  pas- 
sage which  was  so  adapted  to  his  situation,  and  to  that  of  most 
of  those  who  were  in  a like  manner  prostrated  by  that  most 
fearful  malady — “As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.”  We 
then  bowed  together  around  his  bed,  and  commended  him  to 
God,  and  to  his  abounding  mercy  and  grace  through  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  soon  he  was  no  more.  Such  was  the  life  and  such 
was  the  death  of  Robert  A.  Spratts.  As  wTas  remarked,  he 
was  a man  of  great  uprightness  of  character,  and  of  an  unusu- 
ally even  and  kind  disposition.  He  was  in  all  respects  a good 
citizen,  a reliable  friend,  an  affectionate  and  indulgent  father, 
and  a faithful  and  confiding  husband.  Few  men  in  the  com- 
munity, for  the  time  in  which  he  lived  in  it,  have  been  more 
highly  esteemed,  and  few  that  have  been  taken  away  have 
been  more  generally  lamented. 

MRS.  SUSAN  DICK. 

Mrs.  Dick  was  born  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  June 
1st,  1815.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth 
"Wilson.  She  also  was  of  pious  parentage.  Both  her  parents 
were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  her  father  for 
many  years  was  a ruling  elder  in  the  Derry  congregation.  In 
the  year  1832,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  she  herself 
made  application  for  membership  to  the  church  of  Shippens- 
burg,  whither  her  parents  had  removed.  Two  years  afterwards 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Robert  Dick  of  Mercersburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, whither  she  went  with  him  to  reside,  and  from  thence  with 
her  husband  and  family  she  removed  to  this  place  a year  ago,  and 
with  him  united  with  this  church  upon  certificate  last  April. 
Here  she  lived,  happy  in  her  devotion  to  her  husband  and  family, 
rapidly  gathering  around  her  a growing  circle  of  admiring  and 
attached  friends,  and  already  was  she  quite  at  home  in  this 
church  and  congregation,  in  all  the  interests  of  which  she  had 
began  to  feel  a lively  concern.  But  alas!  on  the  morning  of 
that  Saturday  long  to  be  remembered  as  a day  of  fear,  and 
gloom,  and  death,  when  the  pestilence  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence  in  our  midst,  she  rose  up  from  a bed  of  a week’s  sick- 
ness. By  noon  she  felt  ill  again  and  retired;  by  3 o’clock 
her  case  was  pronounced  cholera;  by  evening  she  was  greatly 
prostrated,  and  at  a quarter  past  two  o’clock  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing she  gently  breathed  her  last,  leaving  a sorely  bereaved 
husband  and  six  fond  children  to  mourn  her  sudden  and  early 
death  and  their  inestimable  loss. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Dick  was  comparatively  brief ; 
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arid  yet,  brief  as  it  was,  it  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover in  her  a lady  of  great  amiability  and  excellency  of  cha- 
racter, of  sweet  and  cultivated  manners,  a sincere  and  devoted 
Christian,  a kind  friend  and  a most  agreeable  acquaintance, 
and  to  consider  her  in  every  respect  a most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  our  church  and  community.  Such  was  her  kindness  of 
manner  and-  gentleness  of  deportment,  that  to  admire  and 
esteem  her,  you  had  indeed  but  to  know  her.  And  yet,  as 
beautiful  and  as  lovely  as  she  was,  both  in  her  person  and 
character ; as  dear  and  as  precious  as  she  was  to  her  husband 
and  family,  when  the  destroyer  came  and  breathed  upon  her 
his  pestilential  breath,  she  drooped  and  died,  like  the  autumnal 
flower  before  the  first  blasts  of  winter,  and  a few  weeping 
friends  bore  her  mortal  remains  to  the  grave,  being  comforted 
with  the  thought  that 

& / 

I 

“ Though  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb," 

that  the  Saviour  had  lain  there  before  her,  and  that  since  he 
had  risen,  she  too  would  soon  rise  again. 

RICHARD  E.  COCHRAN,  M.  D. 

Of  Dr.  Cochran,  from  the  more  intimate  relation  which  I 
have  sustained  to  him,  and  the  more  important  relation  which 
he  sustained  to  this  church  and  community  through  a long 
series  of  years,  it  will  be  expected  that  I should  speak  more  in 
detail. 

Dr.  Cochran  was  born  in  New  Castle  county,  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Middletown,  September 
1st,  1785.  His  father’s  name  was  John  Cochran,  who  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ellis.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Ellis,  and  was  a woman  of 
strong  mind,  much  intelligence,  and  eminent  piety.  She 
greatly  feared  and  reverenced  God,  and  commanded  her  chil- 
dren after  her.  Richard  was  one  of  seven  children,  and  a 
favourite  son  of  his  pious  mother.  Both  his  parents,  he  informs 
us,  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  used  their 
best  endeavours  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and 
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admonition  of  the  Lord.  His  boyhood  was  spent  at  home  with 
his  parents  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  the  formation  of 
habits  of  the  strictest  virtue,  industry,  and  economy.  In  the 
year  1805,  and  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  he  set  out  for  Newark 
Academy,  there  to  commence  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  with  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  entering 
upon  the  study  of  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  there,  in 
a few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a 
family  which  gave  direction  and  tone  to  all  his  after  life. 

When  he  had  completed  his  preparatory  studies  at  Newark, 
it  was  his  father’s  expressed  wish  that  he  and  another  brother 
should  read  law,  while  with  his  pious  mother  it  had  long  been 
a cherished  desire  that  he  should  become  a minister  of  the  gos- 
pel. Of  his  mother  it  would  seem  he  was  not  only  a favourite 
son,  but  that  for  her  and  all  her  wishes  in  relation  to  him,  and 
that  to  the  close  of  her  life,  he  always  entertained  a most  pro- 
found and  sacred  regard.  This  fond  hope  of  his  mother  was, 
however,  blasted  and  abandoned  by  reason  of  a nervous  affec- 
tion to  which  he  was  at  that  time  subject,  and  in  relation  to 
which  an  unlettered  physician  who  attended  the  family  gave  it 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  unfit  him  for  a sedentary  life. 
He  himself,  however,  had  an  aversion  to  the  duties  of  the  legal 
profession,  which  was  doubtless  fostered  by  the  influence  of  his 
devoted  mother,  and  not  being  able  nor  prepared  to  gratify  her 
fond  wish  in  regard  to  the  ministry,  he  made  choice  of  the 
medical  profession.  This  to  his  father  was  a source  of  disap- 
pointment and  regret,  and  from  it,  for  a time,  he  withheld  his 
sanction;  but  by  the  intercessions  of  his  indulgent  mother,  his 
father’s  consent  was  at  length  obtained. 

At  this  point  a kind  Providence,  as  he  afterwards  regarded 
it,  directed  him  to  the  choice  of  Dr.  Monro,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  an  amiable  and  pious  man,  as  his  professional  pre- 
ceptor. At  his  instance,  he  was  led  to  seek  and  obtain  board- 
ing in  the  house  of  a pious  Presbyterian  family,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  strict  and  regular  in  their  attendance  upon 
public  worship,  and  the  duties  of  family  religion.  This  he 
considered  an  important  occurrence  in  this  part  of  his  life, 
for  under  other  circumstances  he  would  have  been  greatly 
exposed  to  the  temptations  and  seductions  of  the  place;  while  in 
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this  family  he  was  led  to  make  it  a point,  in  common  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  to  be  always  present  at  public 
and  family  worship,  and  to  spend  the  leisure  hours  of  the  Sab- 
bath in  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  or  some  religious  book.  Such 
was  the  religious  training  of  Dr.  Cochran’s  early  life.  From 
his  youth  up  he  had  thrown  around  him  the  salutary  restraints 
of  religious  counsel  and  pious  example.  From  Wilmington  he 
went  to  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1808,  and  was 
matriculated  as  a regular  student  for  the  full  course  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
professorial  chairs  of  which  were  at  that  time  occupied  by  Drs. 
Benjamin  Rush,  Casper  Wistar,  Philip  Syng  Dorsey,  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton,  John  Syng  Dorsey,  and  John  Redman  Coxe. 
From  that  Institution  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  the  year  1810,  and  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 
He  then  returned  again  to  Delaware,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  and  about  Middletown,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  years. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1812,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  F. 
Evans,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  of  the  village  of  Glas- 
gow, New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  and  great-grand-daughter 
of  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  who  emigrated  from  Wales  about  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  and  was  a minister  of  the  gospel  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  With  his  wife,  Dr.  Cochran  inherited  a 
large  estate ; and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  I may  here  remark, 
apart  from  all  pecuniary  considerations,  he  always  considered 
himself  as  most  fortunate  and  happy  in  his  matrimonial  alliance. 
About  a year  after  his  marriage  he  was  induced  to  change 
his  residence  from  Middletown  to  Wilmington.  This  he  was 
always  led  to  regard  as  in  some  respects  the  most  unfortu- 
nate step  of  his  life;  for  while  there  he  was  led  to  enter  into 
certain  mercantile  and  other  business  arrangements,  in  which 
connection  he  was  soon  overtaken  with  a series  of  heavy  mis- 
fortunes of  a pecuniary  kind,  which  greatly  embarrassed  him, 
and  in  the  end  swept  away  all  his  estate,  and  left  him  ever  after 
to  struggle  against  narrow  circumstances.  These  disasters 
occurring  in  early  life,  and  being  followed  by  a succession  of 
severe  domestic  afflictions,  projected  their  shadows  over  all  his 
subsequent  days,  and  gave  a tinge  or  colouring  to  his  feelings 
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and  frames  of  mind  even  to  his  latest  years.  The  influence  of 
his  misfortunes  upon  him  for  a time  was  most  unhappy.  Like 
many  others  under  similar  circumstances,  he  first  sought  relief 
from  his  troubles  in  the  world.  He  plunged  for  a time  into 
scenes  of  dissipation  and  folly,  and  that  he  might  the  more 
fully  drown  his  feelings  of  deep  anguish  and  bitter  self-reproach 
in  scenes  of  dissipation  and  amusement,  and  steer  clear  from 
all  restraint,  he  sought  to  cut  loose  from  the  fast  moorings  of 
the  deep  religious  convictions  of  his  earlier  and  better  days, 
and  to  launch  out  upon  the  open  sea  of  scepticism;  and  narrow 
and  providential  indeed  was  his  deliverance  from  being  drawn 
into  and  overwhelmed  in  the  whirlpool  of  downright  infidelity. 
But  about  this  time  he  was  arrested  by  a wise  and  merciful 
Providence,  and  thrown  upon  a bed  of  sickness,  severe,  pro- 
tracted and  well  nigh  fatal.  This  sickness,  however,  was  over- 
ruled to  the  bringing  about  of  the  most  important  change  of  his 
life,  resulting  as  it  did  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  both  him- 
self and  wife;  for  very  soon,  he  tells  us,  he  was  overjoyed  to 
find  that  Mrs.  Cochran  had  successfully  sought  the  consolations 
of  religion,  and  had  determined  to  make  application  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  By  her  example  and 
influence  he  was  led  to  seek  relief  and  comfort  from  the  same 
high  and  happy  source ; and  it  was  not  long  until  he  became 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  religion  of  the 
gospel,  was  brought  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  through  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  light  of  Divine  truth  had  broken 
in  upon  his  benighted  mind  and  dispelled  the  mists  of  infi- 
delity which  had  long  been  gathering  there,  and  that  a saving 
change  had  been  wrought  within  him.  Such  was  the  change 
effected  in  his  views  and  purposes  of  life,  that  he  was  led  to 
embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  that  occurred  of  making  a 
public  profession  of  his  religious  faith,  and  soon  he  was  allowed, 
as  he  has  recorded  it,  the  high  privilege  of  a seat  at  the  com- 
munion table  with  his  beloved  wife. 

Thus  what  he  was  led  to  consider  at  the  time  the  worst  step 
of  his  life,  his  removal  from  Middletown  to  Wilmington,  which 
opened  the  way  to  all  his  misfortunes  and  the  loss  of  all  his 
earthly  goods,  and  laid  the  groundwork  of  all  his  future  strug- 
gles and  discomforts,  he  was  afterwards  led  to  recognize  as  a 
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part  of  the  orderings  of  that  gracious  God  who  holds  in  his 
hands  the  destinies  of  every  human  being,  and  directs  all 
things  according  to  the  councils  of  his  own  blessed  will. 

The  church  with  which  Dr.  Cochran  and  Mrs.  Cochran 
united  was  known  as  the  u Forest  Church,”  and  was  situated  in 
a pleasant  grove  a short  distance  from  Middletown,  whither  they 
had  returned  to  reside  again  subsequent  to  their  misfortunes  in 
Wilmington.  The  time  of  their  uniting  themselves  with  the 
church  was  about  the  year  1820.  The  church  at  that  time 
was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Hev.  Joseph  Wilson.  In  the 
cemetery  now  enclosed  on  the  site  of  that  old  Forest  Church, 
lie  buried  the  remains  of  both  Dr.  Cochran’s  parents  and 
many  of  his  near  relatives.  In  and  about  Middletown  Dr. 
Cochran  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession, 
from  the  time  of  his  removal  from  Wilmington,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  removal  to  this  place  in  the  year  1824.  While  in  Dela- 
ware, I may  here  remark,  Dr.  Cochran  was  chosen  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  was  twice  elected  by 
the  people  of  New  Castle  to  a seat  in  the  State  Legislature, 
where  he  sat  as  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  sessions  of  1823  and  ’24. 

At  a meeting  of  the  session  of  this  church  held  June  24th, 
1824,  present,  Rev.  Stephen  Royer,  Moderator;  Drs.  Hugh 
McCorkle  and  William  F.  Houston,  and  Messrs.  S.  C.  McKean, 
Daniel  M.  Lane  and  William  P.  Beatty,  ruling  elders;  Dr. 
Richard  E.  Cochran  appeared  and  presented  a certificate  of 
dismission  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Eliza  F.  Cochran  his  wife,  from 
the  session  of  the  Forrest  Church,  Delaware,  which  was  read 
and  received. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  this  place,  as  he  himself  informed 
me,  the  question  came  up  before  his  mind  as  to  the  propriety 
and  duty  of  his  abandoning  the  profession  of  medicine  and 
seeking  the  office  of  the  ministry.  While  he  was  holding  this 
question  under  anxious  and  prayerful  consideration,  it  trans- 
pired that  Dr.  William  F.  Houston’s  mind  had  been  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  precisely  the  same  question,  and  that  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  seek  the 
sacred  office.  In  this  Dr.  Cochran  thought  he  saw  a providen- 
tial indication  that  his  line  of  duty  was  in  the  continued  prac- 
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tice  of  his  profession,  for  which  there  was,  in  consequence  of 
Dr.  Houston’s  change,  a greater  necessity  than  had  before 
existed. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1835,  Dr.  Cochran  and  Mr.  John 
Barber  were  chosen  and  ordained  ruling  elders  in  this  church. 
The  session,  when  constituted,  then  stood  as  follows:  Rev.  J. 
H.  Symmes,  Moderator;  Messrs.  John  Mclvissick,  William  P. 
Beatty,  John  Barber,  and  Drs.  Hugh  McCorkle  and  R.  E. 
Cochran,  ruling  elders.  Soon  after  this,  Dr.  Cochran  was 
chosen  by  the  citizens  of  this  county  as  one  of  their  delegates 
to  the  State  Convention  called  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  occupied  a seat  in  that  body  in  the 
years  1837-8. 

While  in  this  Convention,  an  intimate  acquaintance  and 
strong  friendship  sprung  up  between  him  and  the  late  Charles 
Chauncey  of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  he  was  strongly  advised 
to  remove  from  this  place,  and  to  commence  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  a central  and  prominent  part  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  This  proposed  change  he  took  intq  serious  con- 
sideration, and  went  so  far  as  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  seek  a 
house  to  which  to  remove  his  family,  and  was  only  deterred 
from  actually  making  the  change  by  the  heavy  outlays  and 
expense  to  which  such  a change  would  have  subjected  him. 
Here  he  then  remained,  continuing  in  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  as  an  office-bearer  in  this  church,  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  For  the  third  of  a century,  therefore,  Dr. 
Cochran  was  a professor  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  and  for 
well  nigh  twenty  years  he  was  a ruler  in  God’s  house. 

His  life  and  character  during  the  long  period  of  his  residence 
in  this  place  are  familiar  to  most  of  you,  and  need  not  be  further 
detailed.  As  a man,  Dr.  Cochran  was  in  every  respect  a gentle- 
man. He  always  treated  those  around  him  with  that  respect 
and  courtesy  which  was  due  to  their  age  and  position,  and  he 
ever  commanded  the  affectionate  regard  and  the  implicit  confi- 
dence of  all  classes  in  the  community.  His  disposition  was 
open,  frank,  and  generous.  He  never  condescended  to  do  a 
mean  action.  He  was  liberal  and  benevolent  in  his  views  and 
feelings  and  conduct.  He  was  in  all  things  a man  of  scrupulous 
and  inflexible  integrity. 
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As  a physician,  he  was  thoroughly  read,  attentive,  humane, 
and  skilful.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and  looked  up  to  by  his 
younger  brethren  in  the  profession,  and  greatly  endeared  to 
those  families  over  which  he  had  so  long  watched  and  so  faith- 
fully attended  in  the  times  of  their  sickness.  As  a Christian, 
he  was  sound  in  his  religious  views  and  sincere  in  his  profession. 
His  piety  was  manifest,  not  so  much  in  any  special  warmth  of 
religious  feeling  or  ardour  of  devotion,  as  it  was  in  the  fixedness 
of  his  religious  principles  and  the  steadfastness  of  his  reli- 
gious purposes,  which  influenced  and  governed  him  in  all 
his  private  and  public  deportment.  He  loved  the  sanctuary 
and  the  ordinances  of  God’s  house,  and  was  regular  and  de- 
vout in  his  attendance  upon  them.  In  a strict  evangelical 
sense  we  regarded  Dr.  Cochran  as  a good  man,  one  that  had 
experienced,  as  he  hoped,  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  repented  of  his  sins,  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God  incarnate,  and  trusted  in  his  righteousness  as  the 
sole  ground  of  his  justification  before  God,  and  sought  to  render 
an  habitual  obedience  to  all  the  divine  commands.  And  while 
his  religion  had  no  enthusiasm,  his  piety  no  raptures,  and  his 
walk  and  conversation  no  great  degree  of  outward  sanctity,  yet 
he  was  humble,  serious,  unostentatious  and  sincere  in  his  Chris- 
tian deportment. 

But  while  we  regarded  Dr.  Cochran  as  a hopefully  pious 
man,  we  did  not  regard  him  as  a perfect  man.  It  were  folly 
to  expect  perfection  in  any  man.  Like  all  others,  he  had  his 
imperfections  and  his  infirmities;  yet  no  one  was  more  con- 
scious of  them,  nor  more  truly  sorry  for  them  than  was  he  him- 
self. And  so  has  it  been  with  the  pious  of  all  ages.  Moses 
was  impatient,  David  yielded  to  the  worst  of  human  passions, 
and  Peter  denied  his  Lord  with  oaths;  yet  they  were  good  men, 
because  they  repented  as  it  were  in  dust  and  ashes,  trusted  in  a 
better  righteousness  than  their  own,  and  found  forgiveness  and 
acceptance  of  God.  The  sun  too,  in  the  heavens,  has  his  spots, 
and  yet  withal  he  is  a glorious  orb. 

As  a ruler  in  this  church,  Dr.  Cochran  took  a deep  and 
lively  interest  in  everything  which  pertained  to  its  welfare.  He 
desired  its  prosperity,  rejoiced  in  its  progress,  and  mourned  its 
low  estate.  Being  humble,  peaceful,  and  retiring  in  his  dispo- 
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sition,  and  deeply  conscious  of  his  own  weaknesses  and'  failures, 
as  an  elder,  he  was  always  slow  to  admonish  others,  and  shrank 
from  the  severer  duties  of  reproof  and  discipline.  Yet  though 
for  many  years,  and  during  the  period  of  the  late  vacancy 
of  the  pulpit,  he  stood  alone  in  his  sacred  office,  deeply  did 
he  feel  the  responsibility  which  then  rested  upon  him.  That 
was  to  him  a period  of  great  anxiety  and  of  sore  trial.  Many 
of  you  at  that  time  were  perhaps  not  all  aware  of  the  many 
anxious  days  and  almost  sleepless  nights  which  the  state  of  this 
congregation  then  occasioned  him  as  the  only  ruler  in  the 
church.  As  an  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  and  solicitude 
which  he  felt,  I may  remark  that  then  it  was  in  the  very  depths 
of  midwinter,  that  he  and  old  Mr.  Powers,  that  frail  but  devout 
man  of  God,  who  is  still  spared  to  us,  and  a few  others  met  to- 
gether in  the  lecture-room,  and  with  their  own  hands  kindled  a 
fire,  and  then  united  in  earnest  and  fervent  prayer  to  God  that 
he  would  send  unto  them  a minister  to  watch  over  them,  and 
to  go  in  and  out  before  them,  and  break  unto  them  the  bread 
of  life.  Yes,  Dr.  Cochran  loved  this  church,  and  ardently  de- 
sired and  earnestly  prayed  for  its  welfare. 

As  a husband  and  father,  Dr.  Cochran  was  everything  his 
loving  wife  and  fond  children  could  desire.  In  him  was  centred 
the  love  and  veneration  of  his  devoted  family,  and  around  him 
each  succeeding  year  only  served  to  throw  fresh  cords  of  affec- 
tion and  reverence.  The  sight  of  his  venerable  form  and  be- 
nignant face  was  ever  to  them  a source  of  gladness,  for  whose 
happiness  he  had  braved  so  many  vicissitudes,  and  borne  up 
under  so  many  trials,  and  upon  whom  he  had  lavished  all  the 
treasures  of  his  best  affections. 

As  for  myself,  I can  truly  say  that  from  the  time  I came 
among  you  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Dr.  Cochran  had  always 
treated  me  with  the  respect  and  kindness,  and  I may  add,  the 
partiality,  with  which  a father  treats  a son.  In  every  season 
of  deep  discouragement  he  was  ready  to  cheer  and  encourage 
me;  and  at  different  times,  when  I have  been  ready  to  give  up 
and  resign  this  charge  under  feelings  of  almost  utter  discourage- 
ment, he  has  said,  No,  no;  hope  in  God  and  persevere;  brighter 
seasons  may  yet  be  in  store  for  the  church.  And  during  the 
season  of  my  prostration  by  that  contagious  and  loathsome 
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disease  formerly  prevalent  here,  when  none  hut  the  physicians 
and  two  kind  friends  were  allowed  to  come  near,  then  too  he 
was  most  faithful  and  kind.  Day  after  day  he  would  come, 
and  hour  after  hour  he  would  there  sit  by  the  side  of  my  bed, 
to  cheer  and  comfort  me  with  his  presence,  as  well  as  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  arrest  or  control  it  by  his  medi- 
cine and  skill.  But  dear  and  valuable  as  he  was  as  a man,  a 
physician,  a Christian,  a ruling  elder,  a husband,  a father,  and 
a friend,  Dr.  Cochran  is  no  more.  That  fearful  Saturday 
morning  of  the  9th  ult.  came,  when  the  first  tidings  of  the 
morning,  and  soon  after  the  ascending  clouds  of  smoke  from 
fires  hastily  kindled  in  all  our  streets,  announced  that  the  pes- 
tilence which  walketh  in  darkness  and  the  destruction  which 
wasteth  at  noonday  was  in  our  midst,  and  was  doing  a fearful 
work.  And  then,  as  much  as  we  respected  him  as  a man,  as 
much  as  we  esteemed  him  as  a Christian,  as  much  as  his  family 
revered  him  as  a husband  and  a father — then,  when  as  a beloved 
physician  of  the  longest  experience,  his  services  were  most 
needed,  and  were  most  in  request,  then,  at  that  very  moment, 
the  destroyer,  recognizing  in  him,  it  may  be,  his  own  most  skil- 
ful and  capable  foe,  was  permitted  to  seize  upon  and  bind  him 
hand  and  foot,  and  sap  away  his  life’s  blood.  For  a little  while 
he  watched  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  gave  directions  as 
to  what  should  be  done;  but  soon  the  last  enemy  triumphed, 
and  he  sank  rapidly  under  the  mighty  hand  that  was  laid  upon 
him.  The  work  of  disease  and  death  was  rapid.  The  skill  of 
physicians  could  not  arrest  it.  The  most  earnest  and  fervent 
prayers  and  supplications  were  of  no  avail  in  staying  its  onward 
progress.  At  9 o’clock  A.  M.  he  was  attacked,  and  at  4 P.  M. 
he  W'as  a corpse. 

Sudden  and  overwhelming  was  the  shock  to  his  bereaved 
widow,  and  sad  and  stunning  the  intelligence  to  his  absent  sons 
and  daughters.  A household  of  more  than  forty  years  standing 
was  then  dissolved.  An  ancient  homestead,  where  parents  and 
children  were  wont  to  meet  each  other  with  parental  and  filial 
greetings,  was  then  desolated.  A venerable  form,  around  which 
children  and  grandchildren  had  been  wont  to  cluster  with  fond 
and  growing  delight,  was  then  laid  low  in  death.  A seat  in 
this  house  was  then  vacated,  towards  which  all  eyes  had  been 
accustomed  to  turn  with  more  than  a common  interest.  A 
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name  was  then  stricken  from  the  roll  of  this  church  which  had 
stood  there  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  A life  was 
then  closed  in  which  all  classes  in  this  community  felt  a deep 
interest.  Such  was  the  life,  and  such  was  the  death  of  Dr.  It. 
E.  Cochran. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  deceased  was  found,  since  his 
death,  a manuscript  containing  a running  narrative  of  the  lead- 
ing events  of  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life,  interspersed  with 
affectionate  and  pious  counsels,  written  by  himself  and  addressed 
to  his  children.  These  counsels,  now  that  they  will  see  his  face 
no  more  in  this  life,  come  to  them  as  a voice  from  his  grave. 
They  are  perhaps  the  most  precious  legacy  he  has  left  or  could 
have  left  them.  At  the  close  of  this  narrative,  from  which  I 
have  been  favoured  with  a few  extracts  pertinent  to  this  memorial, 
he  remarks,  it  becomes  us  to  moralize  on  the  preceding  events, 
and  then  adds,  with  great  wisdom  and  force,  “The  great  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  it  are,  to  be  contented  with  our  lot,  and 
that  station  in  life  in  which  it  shall  please  God  to  place  us ; 
in  all  cases  to  cherish  truth  and  virtue ; fearlessly  to  utter  the 
sentiments  of  your  own  hearts  on  all  occasions;  and  above  all, 
to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  look- 
ing up  to  God  for  all  things,  praying  without  ceasing,  and 
searching  the  Scriptures  daily,  knowing  that  in  them  is  eternal 
life,  and  that  they  are  the  only  rule  given  us  of  God  to  direct 
us  in  our  duty  to  him  and  to  all  men;  and  let  me  assure  you, 
my  dearly  beloved  children,  that  an  experience  of  forty  years 
has  taught  me  that  without  true  religion  there  is  no  real  happi- 
ness in  this  world.” 

This  narrative  was  penned  shortly  after  his  removal  to  this 
place,  with  the  expectation  of  continuing  it  from  time  to  time 
so  long  as  he  lived ; and  had  not  the  suddenness  and  violence 
of  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  his  giving  expression  to  his  dying  sentiments,  and 
from  uttering  his  last  councils,  he  would  doubtless,  after  an 
enlarged  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years,  have  reiterated 
and  confirmed  the  councils  thus  recorded. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  what  shall  I say  to  these  mourning 
relatives,  these  bereaved  companions  and  fatherless  and  mother- 
less children,  that  I have  not  already  said.  Dear  afflicted 
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hearers,  you  have  been  called  to  mourn,  but  not  as  those  that 
have  no  hope.  In  proportion  as  you  have  evidence  to  believe 
that  your  departed  friends  were  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  you 
have  now  reason  to  trust  that  they  are  happy.  You  should 
therefore  look  up  through  your  tears  with  gratitude  to  God, 
and  render  hearty  thanks  for  the  hope  that  you  have  concern- 
ing them,  and  for  all  that  grace  which  was  vouchsafed  towards 
them.  Your  beloved  homes,  I know,  do  now  appear  to  you 
solitary  and  desolate.  Feelings  of  deep  sadness  and  great 
privation  do  no  doubt  creep  over  your  minds  and  hearts,  now 
that  those  loved  ones  have  faded  from  your  sight  for  ever.  But 
you  have  great  sources  of  comfort  and  consolation.  The  hand 
of  God  is  in  this  thing.  “The  Lord  reigneth;”  his  throne  of 
grace  is  accessible  to  you;  he  is  merciful  and  gracious;  his 
promises  are  great  and  precious ; and  you  have  the  prayers  of 
the  church  and  the  sympathy  of  kind  friends.  These  are 
sweet  sources  of  consolation  which  are  common  to  you  all. 

And  what  shall  I say  to  this  mourning  and  oft  afflicted  con- 
gregation ? There  is  much  in  my  heart,  but  I must  stop  with 
a word. 

In  the  present  instance  it  should  be  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to 
me,  a source  of  great  comfort,  that  though  four  of  our  number 
have  been  thus  suddenly  carried  away  by  that  fierce  destruc- 
tion which  raged  around  us,  that  in  each  instance  we  have 
hope  in  their  death.  While  we  are  solemnly  called  to  humble 
ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  we  have  also  reason 
to  give  special  thanks  to  him  for  all  that  grace  and  goodness 
which  he  has  manifested  towards  us.  There  is  in  these  dispen- 
sations of  Divine  Providence  a loud  call  to  those  that  remain, 
summoning  them  to  renewed  and  increased  activity  in  the 
great  work  of  saving  their  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  others. 
There  is  in  the  departure  of  one  office-bearer  after  another 
from  the  midst  of  this  congregation,  an  urgent  appeal  to  those 
that  are  left  behind,  especially  to  the  young  men  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  consecrate  themselves  to  God,  and  to  come  up 
and  take  the  places  and  perform  the  duties  which  they  dis- 
charged, who  have  been  thus  removed.  To  one  and  to  all  a 
voice  comes  up  from  all  these  dispensations,  and  from  all  those 
newly  made  graves,  saying,  Work,  work — “work  while  it  is 
day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.” 


